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CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


Vehicles of Victory 


ON THE FIGHTING FRONTS—ABROAD 





Chevrolet trucks—like much other Choweles- 
built equipment—are fighting side by side with 
our fighting men in all parts of the world. 
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VERYONE knows food is important, but 
when we must feed our armed forces, 
our home army and people of other nations, 
we realize just how vital food really is. 
Americans have the resources and skill 
to meet this need but they have tough 
problems to overcome. Problems like the 
enormous 3-billion-dollar damage caused 
by insects and plant diseases each year. 
Proven products like “Grasselli’” and 
““NuRexform” lead arsenate and “Sulforon”’ 
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ror ll-Oul roop propuction 


wettable sulfur will help growers produce 
more food by cutting down crop losses. 
These products are easy to mix and apply 
and are effective in results. 

See your du Pont dealer now for spray- 
ing and dusting materials. Early planning 
will help everyone to get needed products 
for crop protection. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
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PLAN YOUR VICTORY GARDEN NOW 
RAISE MORE FOOD—AND SAVE IT ALL! 


Fe 4s being rationed in the land of 
plenty! America is at war, and FOOD 
is a weapon as powerful as all our 
planes and battleships. If Foon fails, 
we cannot win the peace. 


This year farm production will be 
strained to the utmost, but farm fields 
alone cannot produce enough food to 
meet the nation’s needs in 1943. 


This year that great American insti- 
tution—the family garden—will come 
back into its own. Millions of Victory 
Gardens will yield a vast store of vege- 
tables and fruits, and Uncle Sam will 
give his blessing to each and every one. 
Home- grown health and energy will 
supply the tables all summer and stock 
the pantry shelves against the winter. 
Millions of tons of precious food will 
be released for shipment to our Armed 
Forces and to supply the vital needs of 


FOR YOUR FAMILY—FOR YOUR COUNTRY 

















our fighting allies on the battle fronts. 


The Victory Garden Program, spon- 
sored by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Office of Civilian Defense, 
can make all the difference between 
war and Peace! 


Have a Victory Garden this year and 
make plans for it sow. It will take plan- 
ning, and it will mean extra work for 
your busy household, but there will be 
big rewards in health and in profits. 
You will be thankful in summer to 
have fresh vegetables each day for the 
family table—and doubly thankful next 
winter to have abundant food when 
the markets are bare of canned goods. 


Plan a big garden. If you had one 
last year, don’t be afraid to double your 
acreage. Remember it’s for Victory in 
a year of scarcity! Plan the long rows 
_ that are rag cultivated with other 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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- farm crops, and see that the soil is made 


fertile and rich. Plan your way through 
the picking and harvesting, the can- 
ning and preserving, the disposal of 
your surplus crops. Plan to share your 
garden—both the work and the yield— 
with families in town who have no 
room for gardens. And buy a War Bond 
with Victory Garden profit! 


Start things right now, by filling out 
the coupon. below and send for Har- 
vester’s garden booklet. It’s a dandy. 
Yours for Victory — INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


I'm going to “Have a Victory Garden.” 
Please send the booklet to 
Name 
Address 
City. State 
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LABOR BATTALIONS 


Aseconp front is being planned, not in Europe alone, but on the farms 
and in the orchards of America. This second front will be a "labor front.” 
The forces will consist of soldiers, women and school children, according to 
the plans of Secretary of Agriculture Wickard. The job on this second front 
will be to help grow and harvest the food necessary to win the war. 

Fruit growers faced labor shortages last season. In the coming season 
the shortages may be even greater, at least in some sections of the country. 
The recent rulings concerning selective service designed to release. men for 
farm work may, like many another war measure, provide too little, too late. 
Ht is to meet these labor shortages that Secretary Wickard is organizing an 
army of women and school children and, in some cases, soldiers to march to 
the relief of farmers and fruit growers -in need of help. 

In some sections last season fruit growers enlisted the aid of women and 
"school children at harvest time. The results were not always satisfactory. Fruit 
“oye and handling required experience if damage to fruit and trees is to 


avoided. 
In the coming season—our second year at war—labor conditions may 


be so drastic that growers will have to welcome women and children in their 
orchards if fruit crops are to be harvested on time. If this proves to be the 
case, we urge cooperation with Secretary Wickard in his efforts to provide 
a "second front" of farm and orchard 7 i instead of sniping criticism. 

There is a war to be won, and fruit is a food too vital to Victory for 
= to get out of step with any plan or program aimed at helping to 
win the war. 


* 
PAY YOUR DEBTS 


[ N THE majority of cases, fruit growers made money last year. And the 
indications are they will make money again this year. Therefore, it will be 
well for each one to read and ponder a statement made by H. C. M. Case, 
Head of Agricultural Economics, Illinois College of Agriculture, as follows: 
"Farmers will be tempted to overexpand their operations and invest- 
ments in response to figh prices, but nothing is more important to the 
farmer than careful financial planning, especially the farmer burdened 
with mortgages and other financial obligations. Farmers free of indebt- 
edness with money to invest may still make some wise investments but 
should avoid heavy obligations." 
In other words, prepare for peace by paying your debts now, for who 
knows what peace, much as it is to be desired, may bring in the form of 
economic pressure. 


* 
DON'T DELAY 


| S your tractor in good operating condition? Is your _ machine ready? 
If they need repair parts, have you ordered them? If not, don't delay. Do it 
now 


Uncle Sam has provided repairs for fruit growing machinery. He has 

even loosened up the restrictions on the manufacture of new equipment. It 

takes time, however, to untangle the red a involved in changes made in 
e 


priorities. Before new equipment is available you may have to repair and 

use your present machines for another season. If such is the case, order repair 

parts at once to give your machinery dealer time to get them for you. 
Don't delay! 
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for farm machinery for the second 
quarter of 1943 at the full rate recom- 
mended by Sec of Ag U 
Claude R. Wicka © ca h 
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sible at a rate of 40 per cent of 1940 
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Tue United States Department of 
1) 
ture 


LNelate als Leelalateltalerste 


that ap- 
peals from rationing orders adminis- 
tered by the Director of Food Produc- 
tion may be made through a simplified 
and uniform procedure. This is-avail- 
able to persons who fee: that they have 
suffered undue hardships under ration- 
ing orders and who cannot obtain re- 
lief through the regular channels. 

Persons seeking relief must file a 
written statement, containing reasons 
why relief is sought, with the Director 
of Food Production, Washington, D. C. 

At this time only farm machinery is 
being rationed through the Food Pro- 
duction Administration. 


* 


No less than 18,500. farmers and 
fruit growers were killed in farm ac- 
cidents last year and it is estimated 
that approximately 100 more were in- 
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{Continued on next page} 
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NATIONWIDE NEWS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


jured for every one killed. Hazards 
are greater now with new help, and 
greater care should be exercised to 
avoid accidents with tractors and 
other farm equipment. 


* 


Tue allocation of dried fruits has 
been transferred by the Secretary of 
Agriculture from the administration 
of the War Production Board to the 
Food Distribution Administration. 

The transfer became effective Jan- 
uary 30, but disposition of dried 
fruits continues in effect under the 
same regulations. It provides that 
each packer set aside for Govern- 
ment purchase his entire supply of 
raisins, dried apples, apricots, 
peaches, pears, and prunes. As in 
the WPB set-up, provision is made 
for releasing quantities of these dried 
fruits to the civilian trade. 


* 


Foop and nutrition research for 
the armed forces, as well as for 
civilians, will be correlated under 
new cooperative arrangements 
whereby basic food research needed 
by the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army, and the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. of the Navy, will be 
conducted by the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration. 

The new arrangements are the out- 
come of conferences recently held by 
Rear Admiral W. J. Carter and 
Colonel G. F. Doriot with Agricul- 
tural Research Administrator E. C. 
Auchter. 

Two consulting committees have 
been appointed, in collaboration with 
the Quartermaster Corps and the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, to 
cooperate and advise with Dr. 
Auchter on food research problems. 
One consists of outstanding experts 
on nutrition, the other of research 
personnel fepresenting the food 
processing industry. 


* 


A riouci March 1 was the 
deadline for placing orders for new 
equipment needed by food processors 
and farm equipment manufacturers, 
there is no deadline on orders for 
maintenance and repair parts.-These 
must be governed, however, by ex- 
isting preference ratings. Manufac- 
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turers and processors are especially 
urged to take measures to keep their 
supply of such parts at a normal 
level, and to place orders immedi- 
ately whenever necessary to prevent 
their supply, measured by past use, 
from going below normal. 


* 


Mostuization of no less than 
3,500,000 workers to help farmers 
meet the nation’s increased require- 
ments for food, fruits and fiber this 
year is the aim of the Department of 
Agriculture’s program to meet labor 
shortages in connection with the 
1943 crops. 


The program complies with the 
War Manpower Commission’s direc- 
tive assigning to the Department re- 
sponsibility for procuring and plac- 
ing the additional full-time and sea- 
sonal labor needed to assure that the 
national farm work force will be of 
sufficient size to handle the record 
output called for this year. 


Under the new Selective Service 
deferment regulations worked out 
jointly by the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Department of Ag- 
riculture, more than 350,000 farmers, 
fruit growers, and hired workers 
were deferred during the first part of 
this year. Deferring of such essen- 
tial operators and workers registered 
in the draft will continue at an ac- 
celerated rate. 

* 


Esrecrive February 3, O.P.A. 
issued a revjsion of MPR 186 con- 
cerning prices for Western wooden 
agricultural containers, used in ship- 
ping and storing fruits and vege- 
tables. . 


Maximum prices are established 
on the sale, assembly, warehousing, 
delivery service and extra workings 
of Western wooden agricultural con- 
tainers. These ceilings are on a dol- 
lars and cents basis. 


The definition of such containers 
covers “all sawn shook agricultural 
containers and veneer covers for 
such containers produced in the 
‘western area’”’ and means “any 
assembled or unassembled box, crate, 
case, tray, lug, carrier, or similar 
container made principally of wood, 
and customarily used for handling, 
packaging, shipping, or storing 
fruits and vegetables (whether fresh, 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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means California, ;Washington, Ort 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 


Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New 
Mexiéo. 
* 


Do LaR-and-cent ceilings for 
lead arsenate established:  Dollar™ 
and cent ceilings for lead arsenate — 
sold by manufacturers and distribu. © 
tors have been established by OPA, © 


‘ All distributors’ and manufactur- © 





ers’ sales of standard lead arsenate 7 
powder, standard lead arsenate paste, | 


and basic lead arsenate powder are 
covered by the action. 


cally adjusted. 

Under the regulation, the price 
manufacturers may charge for a 
pound of lead arsenate powder when 
sold to dealers in units of three-pound 
bags in carlot quantities is estab- 
lished at 11% cents, one-half a cent 
per pound lower than the price most 
manufacturers are currently charg- 
ing. 
Manufacturers sell most of their 
products to distributors, but about 


25 per cent of their sales are made to , 


retail dealers and to large growers. 
The regulation establishes prices for 
both classes of purchasers and main- 
tains the half cent differential be- 
tween the two classes. 


* 


Carr FORNIA and Arizona orange 
handlers recently were directed to set 
aside each week quantities of fruit 
equal to one-fifth of their weekly 
shipments for processing into juice 
to supply war needs, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced. 


The directive is designed to divert 
sufficient quantities of fresh oranges 
into processing channels to enable 
plants to operate at capacity in the 
production of concentrated orange 
juice. War requirements for concen- 
trated citrus juices require full op- 
eration of existing processing facili- 
ties. 

Although each California and Ari- 
zona orange handler is required each 
week to set aside a quantity equiva- 
lent to 20 per cent of his fresh 
fruits shipments, he has three alter- 
native actions with regard to this 
“set aside” fruit. He may sell it im- 
mediately to processors or to any 
Government agency for processing ; 
he may immediately process the fruit 
into juice, in accordance with exist- 
ing regulations; or he may hold the 
fruit for a period of six weeks, after 
which time it is automatically re- 
leased. 

To insure growers and handlers of 
a fair price for this fruit sold to 
processors, the Food Distribution 
Administration established a price 
of $50 per ton, f.o.b. packing house. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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BUSH FRUITS DURING WARTIME 


By GEORGE M. DARROW 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


Bicause of the need this year 
for food, the production of bush 
fruits becomes increasingly impor- 
tant. Besides having especially at- 
tractive flavors that persist even 
when canned or made into preserves, 
bush fruits are also high in vitamin 


Though the strawberry has the 
highest vitamin C- content of the 
commonly grown small fruits, the 
raspberry, blackberry, dewberry and 
blueberry have about one-half to 
two-thirds as much of this essential 
element of food as the strawberry. 
Growers, whether home gardeners or 
producers for the market, will wish 
to use berries themselves—use them 
fresh, can them, preserve them, or 
freeze them for later use. The sur- 
plus should be sold locally or in 
nearby markets, if possible, to take 
the place of food that might have to 
be shipped in. Every effort to re- 
duce the use of our transportation 
system for shipment of food should 
be made. We should adopt the “live 
at home” attitude as far as possible. 

The raspberry, blackberry and 
dewberry have a vitamin C content 
of about 20 to 35 milligrams per 100 
grams of fruit; the blueberry from 
16 to 23; the black currant, grown 
extensively in England and to some 
extent in Canada, 200 to 300; the 
red currant 25 to 45; and the goose- 
berry 15 to 75 for fully ripe fruit. 
Even the cooked berries have a rela- 
tively high vitamin C content. Ac- 
cording to investigations, the vita- 
min C content of canned raspberries 
was 24.9 and 31.5 milligrams per 100 
grams of fruit, red currant jam 13, 
and of canned gooseberries 17.8 to 


28.5. These values can be compared 
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with 30 to 70 milligrams for fresh 
oranges and 35 to 85 milligrams for 
fresh strawberries. Fruit growers 
should know these food values of 
their crops. * 

If supplies of strawberries and 
bush fruits are to be maintained, 
berry growers should so care for 
their plantings in 1943 as to produce 
not only maximum crops in 1943, 
but also to maintain healthy, vigor- 
ous plants to produce fruits in 1944 
and 1945. The last census report 
gave the acreage of bush fruits as fol- 
lows: Raspberries, 59,049 acres with 
a crop value of $7,416,280; black- 
berries and dewberries, 34,995 acres 
with a crop value of $3,761,024; cur- 
rants, 2,300 acres with a crop value 
of $334,723; and gooseberries, 926 
acres with a crop value of $83,163. 
There are some 4,000 acres of culti- 
vated blueberries with a crop value 
of about $1,000,000. 

The total of some 100,000 acres 
of bush fruits can produce a lot of 
food. Moreover, home garden small 
fruits produce a lot more. Besides, 
this cultivated acreage, millions of 
dollars worth of blueberries and 
blackberries. are harvested from na- 
tive wild plants. Raspberries and 
blackberries, made into. jam, can 


furnish our . civilian and military’ 


population with one of the best and 
most widely used “spreads.” Blue- 
berry is a favorite pie of our peo- 
ple. It is these food crops for 
which bush-fruit growers have re- 
sponsibility. 

(Continued on page 13) 


Shown picking at the right is a carrier made 
to hold a quart basket. It is suspended from 
the waist and is not likely to spill the berries 
when the picker is bending over. The filled 
baskets are placed in a hand carrier. 
AMERICAN: FRUIT GROWER 


Left: Here is a Basket of Potomac, an extreme- 
ly vigorous, hardy, purple raspberry which is 
especially desirable for preserves and canning. 


Above: Here are Young dewberries, a rapidly 
growing, deliciously flavored, home garden 
variety for Southern and Pacific Coast States. 


a nap eats 


Above: These are large-fruited gooseberries. 

The Poorman variety is desirable for the North- 

eastern States, and the Pixwell for the northern 
Great Plains regions. 











5. These are bushes. They 
were defoliated by (a) scab, (b) fire blight, 
(c) leaf spot, (d) spur blight. 


6. The apple growers’ enemy. 
PAGE 8 





2. This disease is on 


FRUIT GROWERS 


Are you a quiz expert? If you 
know the fruit diseases, this should 


be easy. Each correct answer 
counts 10. 
If your score is: 
Below 50—too bad. 
50-60—below par. 
60-70—average. 
70-80—Fruit Grower. 


80-90—County Agricultural 
Agent. 


Perfect Score—Quiz Kid. 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 29 - 


7. Cherry trees are defoliated by this disease. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


9. What is wrong with this apple leaf and 
fruit? 


8. Peach growers should know this one. 
MARCH, 1943 
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Take a leaf from the book 
of the good orchardist 
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Aphids that deform fruit and foliage —leafhoppers that 


devitalize the leaves—redgbugs, bud moths, and similar 
destructive pests—all these should be controlled before 
their attack reduces the quality of your crop and the future 
yields of your orchard. 

Today, as when first introduced in 1910, Black Leaf 40 
affords effective control with a minimum of cost—just add 
it to your first regular spray of lime-sulphur. Non-caustic, 
versatile, Black Leaf 40 has a place in orchard sprays— 
established by long experience. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & « 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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ripening of representative varieties of cherry, 
peach, pear, and apple for a season in which 
peaches bloom May !, sweet cherries May 3, 
sour cherries May 9%, pears May 12, and 
apples May 19.—Geneva, N.Y. 
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| EARLY PURPLE 42. | o 
| GOVERNOR: WOOD 47, l 
|_NAPOLEON 64 l . 
MONTMORENCY 62 , 
ENGLASH _ MORELLO, 70 ' 
1 ! | ' | ! 
MIKADO | 88 | | 
1___ GREENSBORO 9g! ' 
|___ CARMAN, H3 L | 
|___ELBERTA\ _128 : | 1 | = 
|__ CROSBY | 142 : | a 
: 1 
ELIZABETH 98 b | | -@ 
! CLAPP 116_| ; l 
BARTLETT __/2/, | 
l SECKEL 137_| ] 
KIEFFER __‘147 | 4 
EARLY HARVEST! 77 | . 
EARLY MCINTOSH 90 4 
: OLDENBURG 98 | ! | 
. WEALTHY __109 | | | 
TWEWTY OUNCE | 122 : as 
MCINTOSH 1271 ! ; 
CORTLAND _128 ' ! I | 
DELVCIOUS 32 | ‘ I | 
' BEN DAVIS 1496 ] i 
: NORTHERN SP | M3 : ! hl 
' i 
1 
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FRUIT HARVEST BY BLOOMING DATES 


A CLOSE approximation of the 
date at which fruits will mature can 
be made at the time of full bloom. 
And while there is nothing new or 
original in the idea, the events sur- 
rounding the harvest of apples in 
1942, when much pre-harvest drop 
occurred, has focused attention upon 
it. Whether the time interval method 
is the final answer to the problem is 
not so certain, but it is at least suffi- 
ciently promising to warrant a mo- 
ment’s attention, and Dr. M. H. 
Haller of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently 
concluded from three years of careful: 
study with apples that the number 
of days from full bloom to maturity 
has been a more reliable index of 
maturity than have pressure test, 
ground color, seed color and starch 
test. 

Anyone who has awaited the 
arrival of an heir will appreciate the 
uncertainties involved in any fore- 
cast of this kind, yet he is bold 
who would discard the doctor’s 
charts entirely. As a matter of fact 
the time interval for fruits appears 
more nearly constant and more re- 
liable than the commonly accepted 
gestation periods for mammals. 

The value of the interval between 
full bloom and fruit ripening first 
attracted the writer’s attention about 
12 years ago when the growth of 
fruits of the peach and cherry. was 
PAGE 10 


By H. B. TUKEY 


New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


# 

being studied and a day to day 
growth was being charted. It was 
found that the charts for different 
seasons were remarkably similar, 
even though one season might be 
earlier and another late. In fact, 
when these charts (Fig. 1) for differ- 
ent years were held up to the light, 
they fitted over each other surpris- 
ingly well. 

From this, a study was made of 
the blooming and maturing dates in 
the records of the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, New York, for 61 varieties 
of apples, 15 varieties of pears, 46 
varieties of cherries, and 14 varieties 
of peaches, between 1903 and 
1938 and centering mostly around 
1911 to 1926. The results have em- 
phasized the close similarity in the 
number of days which elapse be- 
tween full bloom in spring and fruit 
maturity in summer and fall. 

To cite the number of days for 
a few representative varieties at 
Geneva, Early Harvest requires 77 
days, Oldenburg 98, McIntosh 127 
and R. I. Greening 135. The Mont- 
morency cherry requires 62 days, the 
Bartlett pear 121 days and the EI- 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





berta peach 128 days. A few others 
are shown in Fig. 2.° 

The time of actual picking is, of 
course, dependent upon a number of 
very practical considerations, such 
as market demand, color of fruit, 
distance from market, availability of 
cold storage facilities, wind storms, 
sudden periods of high or low tem- 
peratures, tendency of the fruit to 
drop and the like. Further, picking 
habits vary in different sections, as 
for example, the custom in the Hud- 
son River Valley a few years back 
was to harvest Baldwin while still 
small and immature in order to take 
advantage of the early export mar- 
ket, and the disposition in the 
Wenatchee area was to harvest Jona- 
than before Delicious. 

Further, in some regions it has 
been the custom to pick fruit with 
reference to the calendar date, as 
just before or just after Labor Day. 
In other instances actual calendar 
dates can be found listed, as the pick- 
ing of Stayman Winesap, October 8. 
The records show that this system is 
far less reliable than the system 
based on the count of the number of 
days between full bloom and ma- 
turity, and this applies equally well 
in an “early” season and a “late” one. 
Thus, the early McIntosh apple at 
Geneva usually ripens about 90 days 
after full bloom, and again during 

(Continued on page 12) 
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S-W SPRALASTIC 


@ Regardless of what Arsenate of 
Lead you are using, providing it 
is standard, 98% pure Arsenate of 
Lead, and does not contain a de- 
flocculatoer or an astringent, the 
use of S-W Spralastic in com- 
bination with it will result in a 
more uniform, heavier depasit 
much more effective in the control 


of codling moth. 


@ The use of S-W Spralastic 
actually causes three to four times 
more Arsenate of Lead to remain 
on the fruit by increasing the 
adhesive and spreading properties 
of the Arsenate of Lead particles 


and eliminating wasteful runoff. 


@ S-W Spralastic deposits a uni- 
form heavy coating of Arsenate of 
Lead on the apples yet one that 
is easily removed in the standard 
washing process. In_ effective 
codling moth control you should 
use S-W Spralastic, the most effi- 


cient spreader ever developed. 


S-W SAFE-N-LEAD 


@ For safety and the protection 
of apple foliage throughout the 
growing season, use S-W Safe-N- 
Lead to completely neutralize the 
water soluble arsenic found in 
Standard Arsenates of Lead. 


@ When added to Standard Ar- 
senate of Lead in the spray tank, 
S-W Safe-N-Lead converts the 
water soluble arsenic into a. stable 
compound which will not “burn” 
apple foliage, but stimulates a 
growth of healthy, green leaves. 


@ CONTRARY TO LONG ES- 
TABLISHED BELIEF HyY- 
DRATED LIME DOES NOT 
PREVENT ARSENICAL IN- 
JURY TO APPLE FOLIAGE, 
but actually reduces the insec- 
ticidal value of Arsenate of Lead, 
as well as being detrimental to 
apple growth. 


@ We caution you also against 
the use of weak Bordeaux Mix- 
ture as a “safener”’ with Arsenate 
of Lead applied against late-brood 
codling moth. Weak Bordeaux 
Mixture will “safen” Arsenate of 
Lead but the danger of russeting 
of many varieties of apples is ever 
present. 


S-W SUMMER 
MULSION 


@ Severe infestations of late- 
brood codling moth cannot be con- 
trolled with Arsenate of Lead 
alone but with the aid of a de- 
pendable white oil emulsion like 
Sherwin-Williams Summer Mul- 
sion 

Sherwin-Williams Summer 
Mulsion is used with Arsenate of 
Lead to destroy the eggs and larva 
of late brood codling moth. 


@ S-W Summer Mulsion is not 
a tank mix product, but is a true 
oil emulsion, which breaks down 
when mixed with water to produce 
a uniform, heavy coating of oil 
which will not spot the apples and 
does not complicate the washing 


problem. 


@ A combination of S-W Sum- 
mer Mulsion with Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Arsenate of Lead and 
Spralastic is the most efficient 
combination that you can use in 
the control of late broods of cod- 
ling moth. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS which will give you the whole story of 


the effectiveness of these Sherwin-Williams insecticides for maximum 
control of codling moth. Address Insecticide Department, The Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
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Day-by-date growth chart for the fruit of the sour cherry which, when compared with 
other charts for different seasons, shows remarkable similarity. 


FORECASTING TIME OF FRUIT HARVEST 
BY BLOOMING DATES 


(Continued from page 10) 


the season of 1942 at Geneva, in spite 
of the season being considered 
“early,” 90 to'91 days were required 
for this variety. Moreover, the rec- 
ords~show that Bartlett pear trees 
blossomed 15 days earlier one season 
than another and the fruit ripened 17 
days earlier one season than another, 
yet the interval of days between full 
bloom and fruit ripening differed 
only three days in the two seasons. 
Likewise, the English Morello cherry 
varied 16 days in time of bloom in 
two different seasons and the time 
of fruit maturity varied 14 days, yet 


the ntimber of days elapsing between- 


full bloom and fruit maturity 
differed by only two days in the two 
seasons. 

The interval of elapsed time is 
more nearly constant for’ the apple 
than for the other fruits studied, fol- 
lowed by the pear, the peach and the 
cherry in that order. If any explana- 
tion is needed it may lie in the fact 
that the time interval from bloom to 
maturity is greatest with most apple 
varieties and least with most cherry 
varieties, also that the blossoming 
season for cherries is earlier than for 
apples. 

Thus, it appears that even within 


a given class of fruits there is a’ 


greater variation in total elapsed 
time from bloom to fruit maturity 
for the early-maturing than for late- 
maturing varieties. Chenango, Early 
Harvest, Oldenburg, Excelsior and 
Primate vary more in elapsed time 
than such later-maturing varieties as 
Ben Davis, Deacon Jones, Northern 
Spy, Northwestern Greening, Rox- 
bury, Wagener and York Imperial. 


Yet, here again, the difference may 
PAGE 12 





be more imaginary than real. That 
is, over an 8-year period the Mikado 
peach has varied in time interval 
from 83 to 92 days, or nine days; 
while the Crosby variety for a 6-year 
period has varied from 135 to 142 
days, or seven days. The proportion- 
ate difference in the Mikado variety 
is, however, greater than for the 
Crosby variety, and seems to ac- 
centuate the variation in the earlier 
ripening kind. 

It is not surprising for early- 
maturing varieties to show greater 
variation than late-maturing varie- 
ties. In the first place, the earliest- 
maturing variety is one in which, 
with few exceptions, the period be- 
tween full bloom and fruit maturity 
is shortest. Accordingly, variations 
from the normal temperatures which 
may occur for short intervals during 
the growing season are more likely 
to be reflected in the short season of 
early-maturing fruit, whereas they 
are more likely to be ironed out in 
a fruit having a longer period of de- 
velopment. 

In the second place, it has been 
shown by Dr. Omund Lilleland in 
California in studies with the apricot 
that it is the earliest stage of fruit 
development which is most affected 
by temperature. That is, high tem- 
peratures reduced Stage I (rapid de- 
velopment) of apricot development 
from 46 days to 24 days, whereas 
Stages II (retarded development) 
and III (final swell) were shortened 
but little if at all. Accordingly, 
since Stage I is similar for the varie- 
ties in a given class whether they be 
early-maturing or late-maturing, and 


since Stage II is characteristically 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


' sections of the Pacific Coast. 





tures would be more efecare wi 
the early-maturing than with the” 
late-maturing variety. 


The climate of the region alters q 
the figures, too. Yet, in general, the 


elapsed intervals for Geneva, New 
York, agree with other data for simi- 
lar varieties under somewhat similar 
conditions. For example, Prof. C. 
W. Ellenwood lists Oldenburg as 
having an average elapsed interval 
in Ohio of 92 days, Wealthy 112, and 
McIntosh 132, while the average 
elapsed intervals for Geneva have 
been not widely different ; namely, 98 
for Oldenburg, 109 for Wealthy and 
127 for McIntosh. Further, Dr. J. R. 
Magness and his co-workers list 
Grimes as requiring 130 days from 
full bloom to fruit maturity in New 
York State, Jonathan 140 days, De- 
licious 137 days and Baldwin 145 
days, as compared with 134, 134, 132 
and 135 days respectively, reported 
here. They list Baldwin as requiring 
142 days in Ohio and 136 and 146 in 
different seasons in Massachusetts, 
as compared with 135 at Geneva, 
New York. Dr. Haller gives the 
time interval for Williams as 70 
days, for Jonathan 130, for Grimes 
135, and for Yellow Newton 150, and 
Dr. D. F. Fisher of the United States 
Department of Agriculture gives De- 
licious as 145 to 150 days, Golden 
Delicious as 155 to 160, and Stayman 
as 160 days. 

On the other hand, Ellenwood lists 
the elapsed intervals in Ohio for 
Grimes as 147, Jonathan as 151, De- 
licious as 153, Baldwin as 161, Rome 
as 167 and Stayman as 168, whereas 
at Geneva these later varieties ap- 
pear shorter; namely, 134, 134, 132, 
135, 140 and 145 days, respectively. 
It will be noted that the spread is 
much less in New York than in sec- 
tions of longer growing seasons to 
the south and west. 

Nor must it be assumed that the 
data for Geneva, New York, will 
apply to other sections. Drs. A. L. 
Rydall, Edwin Smith and W. T. 
Pentzer have shown that the inter- 
vals between full bloom and ma- 
turity for pears differ in different 
Also 
in the data for the apple presented 
by Dr. J. R. Magness and his co- 
workers in 1926, there are consider- 
able differences in the elapsed inter- 
val in different parts of the country, 
and Prof. Ellenwood indicates a 
similar situation within the state of 
Ohio. Obviously the time of bloom, 
seasonal temperatures, soil moisture, 
sunlight, rootstock and other factors 
play an important part in determin- 
ing how many days elapse between 
bloom and fruit ripening. 

This, then, suggests that fruit 
growers might well keep their own 
records of blooming and harvest 
dates for the different fruits. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 7) 

This winter and spring is the time 
to repair trellises or stakes that sup- 

rt the canes, to cut out the old 
canes if that has not been done, to 
remove any weak canes, and to prune 
the black and purple raspberries, the 
blackberries and the dewberries. 
Carriers for picking should be re- 
paired or made, and baskets and 
crates purchased as far ahead of 
harvest as possible. Plans should be 
made to cultivate the plantings early 
and frequently, to keep the weeds 
under control so that they do not get 
a start and thus require extra labor 
to remove them. 

This year, especially, the planter 
of new or additional areas of: small 
fruits should make preparations as 
long ahead of the planting season as 
he can. The best varieties for any 
section and the correct number of 
plants should be determined and pur- 
chased ahead of time. When re- 
ceived, the plants should be kept 
moist and cool until planted, and 
then planted with care. 

Because bush fruits produce high- 
quality food that has a relatively 
high vitamin C content, and because 
under many conditions they can be 
brought into bearing within one or 
two years, plantings made this 
spring can commence providing food 
during the- next three years. Thus, 
the vigorous Young and Boysen 
dewberries can produce a half to a 
full crop the next year after planting 
in the regions to which they are 
adapted. With early planting, in 
fertile soils, and with good culture, 
most bush fruits can produce consid- 
erable fruit during the second sum- 
mer, and a good crop during the third 
summer, after planting. Just as with 
so many other crops, early and heavy 
production of the bush fruits is asso- 
ciated with vigor of the plants. 

At the Food Processor’s Confer- 
ence in Chicago in December 1942 it 
was estimated that the Army and 
Navy in 1943 might need 261,000,000 
pounds of fruit preserves. This 
would require some 135,000,000 
pounds of fruit. The 1941 pack of 
frozen strawberries was, reported as 
about 88,000,000 pounds and the 
1942 pack is estimated at 62,000,000 
pounds, a decrease of about 30 per- 
cent. This reduction was in part due 
to low prices for the fruit, in part to 
inability to obtain pickers at a price 
the grower could afford to pay, and 
in part to heavy rains at harvest in 
the Pacific Northwest. Because of 
the greatly reduced acreage in re- 
gions where most of the strawberries 
are frozen, the pack is likely to be 
still further reduced in 1943. Al- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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VICTORY! SO WE'RE KEEPING ° 
STORED FRUIT SAFE WITH 


CELOTEX 


INSULATION! 


This Is a Food War... and “Your Crop 
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Must Be Protected to Help Win It! | 


HIS IS a food war as well as a 

shooting war! Which means that 
fruit production automatically be- 
comes “war production”. You, as a 
fruit grower, share the national re- 
sponsibility of feeding both our own 
fighters and workers, and the fighters 
and workers of our gallant allies! 


There has never been a crop as im- 
portant as your crop will be this year. 
Take steps now to put your storage in 
shape to protect that crop. Insulate 
with Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing, 
and see how it simplifies “manage- 
ment” — simplifies control — actually 
makes it easy to bring your stored 
cropthrough in prime condition. And 
it is not expensive. 

Lining a storage with Celotex Vapor- 
seal Sheathing gains three advantages 
to cut spoilage and help you market 
better fruit: (1) It guards against tem- 
perature fluctuations, (2) It permits 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING - INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL - GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH - PLASTER 








THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


better humidity control, and (3) It 
promotes proper aeration. 


Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing is 
surface-impregnated with asphalt on 
all sides and edges for protection 
against moisture. It handles easily, 
goes up fast, stays put! It is perma- 
nently protected against termites and 
dry rotby the exclusive, patented Ferox 
Process—and #t is guaranteed in writ- 
ing for the life of the building.* See 
your Celotex dealer now! 

only within Continental United States. 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION FREE 


—SEND COUPON 


To help you and to help guard against loss of 
stored fruits, Celotex insulation experts have pre- 
bared literature and plans dealing with proper 
construction and insulation of fruit storages.T bis 
important material is FREE. Mail coupon now! 


A 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 
Please send me FREE construction details on 
O Fruit Storage O Vegetable Storage 
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Keck action at X 


“Movies” are up front, too, for periods of relaxation. 
Keeping these “Reels” rolling, is one of our assign- 
ments — for the projectors are operated with lighting 
equipment powered by Briggs & Stratton gasoline 
motors. This is but one of scores of “special” ap- 
plications, in addition to many major ways by which 
Briggs & Stratton motors are serving our armed forces. 














































0. WNERS of 4 cycle air-cooled 
Briggs & Stratton motors are for- 
tunate. They are not only assured of 
dependable power during the present 
emergency, but they know that these 
sturdy gasoline motors embody built- 
in features and quality that insure 
constant delivery of capacity power 
year after year. Now, when all 
equipment is being operated “around 
the clock”, it is most important to 
keep your Briggs & Stratton motor 
in tip-top condition. It will pay in ex- 
tra performance and even longer life. 

* 
A book containing Operating Instructions, 
Adjustment and .Repair Information is 


available on request. When writing, be sure 
to mention the model letter of your motor. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 


FOR VICTORY 
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Buy U. S. War Bonds : 








(Continued from page 12) 


Such records would be of help in 
planning orchard operations. 

The subject of time interval also 
calls attention to fruit and plant de- 
velopment and suggests that orchard 
operations such as fruit thinning, 
irrigation, spray coverage, cultiva- 
tion and application of harvest spray 
might well be based on the develop- 
ment of plant parts, such as the fruit, 
rather than on calendar dates. In- 
sect and disease specialists time their 
spray programs with reference to the 
life cycle of the insect or disease un- 
der consideration, yet horticulturists 
have done but little with the possi- 
bility of correlating orchard prac- 
tices with the development of fruit 
and fruit parts. This is in part due 
to the woeful lack of information on 
the development of fruits. As has 
been pointed out, entomologists have 
worked out the life cycles of various 
insects, pathologists have worked 
out the life cycles of various disease 
organisms, poultrymen have studied 
egg development, but somehow the 
life cycles of fruits have been large- 
ly neglected until relatively recent 
times. Yet there are some indices 
now on record which are of some 
value and which suggest that others 
may be found. Among these, for 
peaches, cherries and plums are the 
three stages of development, namely: 
Stage 1, rapid development of fruit 
beginning with full bloom; Stage II, 
period of retarded development ; and 
Stage III, second period of rapid de- 
velopment or “final swell.” Also, 
there is the point at which the 
embryo begins its period of rapid 
development and the point at which 
the pit begins to harden. 

The entire situation suggests the 
value of more complete data on the 
growth of fruits and of fruit parts 
and their application to horticultural 
practices, of which the time interval 
from full bloom to fruit maturity 
is one. ‘ 


BUSH FRUITS 
(Continued from page 13) 


though the strawberry is the most 
important small fruit frozen and 
used for preserves, raspberries and 
blackberries are also extensively 
used. The packs of these berries in 
1942 were larger than in 1941. And 
the 1942 pack of frozen raspberries 
(in pounds) was 18,700,000, as com- 
pared with 18,000,000 in 1941; and 
of blackberries 11,000,000, as com- 
pared with 9,000,000 in 1941 ; and of 
other berries 15,580,000, as compared 
with 11,000,000 in 1941; in all, a 19 
percent increase over the 1941 packs. 
Fifty percent of the 1943 pack of 
canned raspberries and blackberries 
and 100 percent of the canned blue- 


berries is reserved for military use. 
MARCH, 1943 
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PEACHES 
By PORTER R. TAYLOR 


Durinc the 1942 peach season a 
surprising amount of promotional 
work was accomplished by the Na- 
tional Peach Council in making the 
general public more conscious of 

aches. The results of this effort have 
indicated the desirability of developing 
for the future a permanent program 
for the advertising of peaches. 

Before discussing such a program, 
certain fundamentals which are the 
foundation of successful advertising 
must be considered. One of the most 
important of these is to develop a 
wide acceptance of a particular prod- 
uct by consumers generally, so as 
to assure a more stable demand 
through established consumer inter- 
est and thus protect the capital in- 
vested in the production of the par- 
ticular product. 

Another closely related funda- 
mental is that the basic advertising 
devoted to building demand should 
be carried on and financed by the 
manufacturer or producer of the 
product rather than by the distributor 
who handles it. The producer has a 
definite interest in creating demand 
for the particular article, as it may 
be the only product which he sells. 
On the other hand, the distributor 
usually handles hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of other products which claim 
an equal share of his time and atten- 
tion. 

Another fundamental purpose of 
advertising seasonal products is to 
inform the consuming public that 
certain commodities are available and 
on sale. This is most important in 
the case of a product such as peaches, 
the supply of which increases rapidly 
in volume during a short period of 
time. 

Far too many agricultural produ- 
cers have believed that an advertising 
program failed unless it produced an 
immediate premium well in excess of 
the cost of the advertising. Such ex- 
pectations are wrong, as the real 
purpose should be to establish a more 
stable demand over a considerable 
period of time, or to advise consum- 
ers that supplies of a seasonal prod- 
uct are generally available at a 
particular time. 

Those who are considering the fi- 
nancing of an advertising program 
should look upon it as a long-time in- 
vestment to build a market rather than 
a project which can be started and 
Stopped from season to season. This 
does not mean that advertising ex- 
penditure should not increase or de- 
crease from time to time as needed, 
but rather that such adjustments 

(Continued on page 16) 
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| Says HALT to All Climbing Insects 
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Don’t let climbing insects sabotage America’s fruit production 
in this vital year of war when crop damage can be prevented 
and bigger yields assured by the use of Tree Tanglefoot. 


This time-proven product applied in a band around the trunks 
of fruit trees and vines absolutely prevents climbing insects 
from ascending into the branches where they devour the buds 
and foliage. 


During 30 years of continuous use Tree Tanglefoot has 
received the enthusiastic endorsement of Growers and Ento- 
mologists as a safe and completely effective protection against 
cutworms, cankerworms, tussock moth caterpillars, Fuller 
rose weevils, hop flea beetles and other enemy invaders. 


Tree Tanglefoot is inexpensive and easily applied. One applica- 
tion lasts for months. Prevent loss. Band with Tree Tanglefoot 
AT ONCE. Available at hardware and seed merchants. 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


For Victory — Buy War Bonds 


DESTROY ALL ENEMIES OF 
AMERICA’S 1943 FOOD PRODUCTION 
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ADVANCE SPECTACLE COMPANY 


537 South Dearborn Street DEPT. AFG-3 | 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Terrace construction on David Murray farm is demonstrated by W. A. Cutler, soil conservation 
technician, to Roy Hooper, Jr. 


BIRTH OF A CONTOUR ORCHARD 


By E. B. SWINGLE 


Micuican’s largest contour or- 
chard has been placed on paper and 
partially planted in the peninsula of 
Grand Traverse County. 

It took a former Chicago resident 
to acquire the vision and the courage 
to adopt soil conservation and terrac- 
ing so heartily that his farm, at least 
at present, has this distinction. 

David R. Murray went to Traverse 
City in 1916 from Chicago. He had 
heard about the area’s fruit growing 
possibilities, since the peninsula has 
a nationwide reputation as one of the 
largest producers of sour cherries in 
the United States. 

His first purchasé was 83 acres of 
land, mostly set to cherries, apples, 
and plums. Murray soon was a reg- 
ular fruit grower, producing crops 
that compared well with those of his 
neighbors. But he noti¢ed that con- 
tinuous clean cultivation, especially up 
and down the slopes, was doing some- 
thing to the soil. His orchard acres 
began dropping in yields, the soil 
seemed to be getting thinner and los- 
ing its fertility. 

In 1939, Murray was one of the 
first farmers in Grand Traverse 
county to apply for assistance when 
the Federal Soil Conservation Service 
selected the county for a demonstra- 
tion project. Soils, slopes, erosion 
conditions and the kinds of fruits had 
to be considered, but technicians as- 
sisted in working out a soil erosion 
control plan for the farm. Murray 
furnished a tractor and labor to lay 
out diversion ditches and put a diver- 
sion terrace on one of the slopes. 
Other steep slopes were seeded to a 
grass legume mixture. Mulches were 
used under trees to keep the grassy 
PAGE 16 


growth from competing with the fruit 
production. 

Such technical devices as alternate 
middles, cover crops, trashy cultiva- 
tion and partial sod helped the Mur- 
ray orchard and helped neighbors 
observe the value apparent in the 
demonstrations. 

Murray took on more courage 
when it looked as though such a prob- 
lem as erosion could be put under con- 
trol. He purchased 343 acres, known 
as the old Ridgewood Farm, north of 
Old Mission in Grand Traverse 
County. 

There were old fruit trees on much 
of the farm, but what interested the 
new owner far more was the good 
fruit soil and the location of the farm. 

Enough farmers in the county in 
the meantime had become convinced 
of the merits of soil conservation so 
that in 1941 an official Grand Tra- 
verse County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict was organized, to include the 
entire county. Directors Earl Joer, 
Roy Hooper, Victor Clous, Ernest 
Heim, and Neil Morrison approved 
use by Murray of district technicians 
to work out a farm plan. 

That has Jed to the plans for the 
largest contour orchard in the State. 
Old trees have been torn out. Forty 
acres have been prepared and partially 
planted with terraces spaced one or 
two tree rows apart. The total con- 
tour arrangement will control erosion 
on 200 acres of orchards. Murray 
plans to set the remaining 160 acres 
as soon as practical. 

Twice in 1942 the erosion control 
proved worthwhile. In May and 
June some heavy rains filled the ter- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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PEACHES 
(Continued from page 15) 


should be made according to a definite 
program related to production and 
marketing. 

During recent years there has been 
an increasing realization of the vital 
importance of the retailer in success- 
ful marketing and promotional effort. 
Fortunately, agricultural groups have 
received fine co-operation from or- 
ganized retailers during recent years 
and much of the success of the numer- 
ous promotional programs for many 
foods can be attributed to this fact. 

Now let us try to apply these gen- 
eral principles of advertising to 
peaches. First, an advertising pro- 
gram should be planned to continue 
over a period of several years rather 
than to attempt to operate only when 
the production of a bumper crop is 
definitely known in a particular sea- 
son. Second, it should be financed 
primarily by the producer of the 
peaches, although assistance should be 
welcomed from others interested from 
other viewpoints. These funds should 
be considered as a part of the capital 
investment in the orchard as they will 
be devoted to building a market for 
its product. The funds should be 
pledged over a period of years to 
minimize costs of solicitation and col- 
lection, and should be paid in advance 
of harvest, as the obligations must be 
entered into prior to harvest. Much 
of the program should be devoted to 
furnishing information to consumers 
with regard to available supplies and 
to methods for increasing peach con- 
sumption. 

Successful advertising is dependent 
upon the marketing of a good quality 
of fruit. New demand cannot be cre- 
ated for a poor product, and it is a 
waste of funds to attempt to do so. 
Many of our past difficulties in peach 
marketing have been due to this fact, 
and each producing district should 
work out a quality program before it 
enters into a substantial promotional 
effort. 


California, Utah, Colorado, and 


- Georgia have found that they can 


achieve this end through a marketing 
agreement. Any other area should 
work out an effective quality control 
program through this or other meth- 
ods. 

The major problems in developing 
a promotional program for peaches 
center around organization -and 
financing, as many of the operating 
methods have been developed by other 
fruits, such as citrus, apples, and 
pears. The short period during which 
the crop from any single producing 
area must be marketed has created the 
false impression in the minds of many 
growers that they should be interested 
in the peach market only during the 


period when their own crop is going” 
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utlet for their peaches will depend 
to a considerable degree upon the 
demand which has been created in ad- 
vance and the quality of fruit mar- 
keted prior to the time when they en- 
ter the market with their own crops. 

Organization for advertising pur- 
poses on a regional basis would seem 
to be sound, although the size of the 
regions would need to receive special 
study so that they might be most 
efficient for operating purposes. 

The raising of funds to finance a 
program will be of major importance. 
This may be done on a voluntary 
basis, or through the use of some 
form of public authority which will 
make payment compulsory on the part 
of all. 

We also have a number of advertis- 
ing programs for various products 
financed through the collection of state 
taxes. The primary advantage of this 
method is to spread the cost over all 
those producing the commodity for 
commercial marketing. 

Regional organizations may also 
carry on a considerable amount of 
promotional work. If the producing 
area includes important consuming 
centers, the region could do all or a 
part of the work in its own territory. 

If the region ships most of its pro- 
duction to distant points, then there 
must be some form of promotional 
machinery developed in those mar- 
kets. Because of the brief marketing 
period from each producing area, it 
would seem only sensible to expect 
that promotional work might be car- 
ried out in more distant markets 
through a consolidated organization 
which would function from the begin- 
ning to the end of the entire market- 
ing season. A joint program of this 
character would have such advantages 
as wider coverage, continuity of con- 
tacts and personnel as well as effici- 
ency and economy of operation and 
it would hardly appear to need further 
justification. 

The National Peach Council could 
well be that central directing agency 
which would function in the interest 
of the group as a whole and which 
would assume the responsibility of co- 
ordinating the entire program into one 
effective unit throughout the entire 
season and in all or in a majority of 
the markets of the country. Each pro- 
ducing district can be represented on 
the National Peach Council, if it de- 
sires to do so. 

Unquestionably, the start that has 
been made by the National Peach 
Council is in the right direction. By 
its 1942 accomplishments, it has 
proved that fact. By the same token, 
it should open the eyes of the indus- 
try to the possibilities and to the 
necessity for a greatly expanded effort 
starting in 1943. The year 1943 can 
be a vital one in the history of the 
(Continued on page 19) 
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APPLE DRITOMIC™ SULFUR 
A sulfur fungicide made exclusively for apples. ae sane 
Its patented Sodium Thiosulfate feature—an pee: =: f 
“extra wallop” found in no other wettable sulfur “—“““S&"_7 
—steps up apple scab control. Apple Dritomic Sulfur 
is especially processed for this tough -job! Economical due 


to low dosage requirements. 


a ee we ee eee ee eee 
DRITOMIC* SULFUR 7HE “old RELIABLE” FOR PEACHES! 


Among the earliest of wettable sulfurs. High in pure elemental 
sulfur content, and of fine particle size. An established leader for 
control of peach brown rot. Also effective for apple scab. 


MICRO-SPRAY* SULFUR For THE GROWER WHO PRE- 

FERS EXTRA FINE PARTICLE SULFUR! A favorite because it’s fine 
as the finest... films evenly and thoroughly ... is high in pure ele- 
mental sulfur content. 


SPRAYCOP*.. A neutral copper fungicide, with high perform- 
ance records for control of blotch and bitter rot of apples; leaf spot 
of cherries; black rot of grapes; and other copper-responding fun- 
gous diseases. Easier to use and more effective than haphazard 
home-made Bordeaux mixtures. SprayCop contains no free or uncom- 
bined lime which often causes injury to plants in the “lime-sensitive” 


group. 


FILMFAST™.. Makes spray materials go further and last 
longer! Spreads insecticides and fungicides evenly over the surfaces 
of foliage, fruits:and vegetables. Stops spotted spraying. 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Technical Service Offices: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston 
idgeport (Conn.) - Buffalo . Charlotte (N.C.) - Chicago 
wer « t + Houston - Kalamazoo 
Kansas City - Milwaukee - M is +» New York 
* Philadelphia - Paaieny ee (B.L) + St. Louis 
Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: 
San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Pacific Norte Technical Service Offices: 


Wenatchee (Wash.) - Yakima (Wash.) 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal - Toronto - Vancouver 
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Typical pollen germination occurring in two triploid apple varieties used as intermediate stocks. These varieties do not 
produce good seedlings. Left—Virginia Crab. Right—Hibernal. 


A VIEW OF FRUIT SETTING IN 1943 


ln spite of our annual concern with 
apple fruit setting, recent emphasis 
seems to have shifted toward reduc- 
ing rather than increasing the set of 
fruit. Obviously, if the crop of fruit 
on the heavy-setting varieties could 
be efficiently reduced or the bearing 
of these trees changed to the other- 
wise “off” year, when the apple yield 
is less, both orchardists and investi- 
gators would feel well rewarded. A 
cheap and efficient chemical spray 
which would accomplish these re- 
sults seems especially desirable now 
when labor and cost of thinning are 
almost prohibitive items. Progress 
is being made in this direction but as 
yet sprays are not sufficiently de- 
pendable and are somewhat depre- 
cated by those who have observed 
the leaf injury which is frequently, 
associated with their use. 

At present there does not seem to 
be much hope of eliminating hand 
thinning by controlling the amount 
of pollination which normally occurs. 
In the alternate bearing varieties, the 
trees tend to set exceptionally well. 
The accumulation of food materials 
during the two-year cycle decreases 
the effect of the normal competition 
to such an extent that this factor, so 
influential in annual bearing trees, 
becomes unimportant. Tests at 
Wooster indicate that one day of 
weather conditions favorable for bee 
flight is more than sufficient for a 
full commercial crop in these heavy- 
setting varieties, yet it is common 
practice to leave insects in the or- 
chard during the entire blooming 
season. Obviously, this is certain to 
result in the production of an exces- 
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By FREEMAN S. HOWLETT 
Ohio Experiment Station 


Sive crop, necessitating heavy thin- 
ning if satisfactory fruits are to be 
produced. 








Excellent set on Delicious apple variety. Each 
square represents 12 inches. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Despite the current interest in re- 
ducing the set with sprays or by 
other means, unsatisfactory fruit set- 
ting is still a problem, although it 
has been reduced chiefly to a varietal 
concern with respect to the various 
tree fruits. 

About a decade ago frequent ar- 
ticles on pollination studies appeared 
in journals and society reports, but 
for the past five years the number 
has greatly diminished, for in gen- 
eral, growers are now well informed 
on the subject. Also, whenever a 
new variety is introduced the pol- 
lination requirements are publicized. 
If a variety of a tree fruit is involved 
we are informed as to whether or 
not its pollen is viable and whether 
the trees are to be planted with 
pollinizing varieties. Or we may 
merely, by a knowledge of the 
chromosome number of a variety, 
predict the probable viability of its 
pollen, thereby eliminating in many 
instances the necessity for perform- 
ing cross-pollination tests, employ- 
ing this variety as the pollen parent. 

Recent studies of the apple variety 
Delicious clearly illustrates the shift 
toward the varietal viewpoint. An- 
other recent study concerns the effect 
of pruning, ringing and _ branch- 
bending upon the set of the pear 
variety Doyenne du Comice, which, 
although outstanding from the point 
of view of market demands, is never- 
theless precarious in its fruit setting 
characteristics. Examples of fruit 
which have been eliminated from the 
commercial plantings because of un- 
stable characteristics include Arkan- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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IN PEACHES 


(Continued from page 17) 


industry because under the cruel, yet 
beneficent, influence of the war, great 
strides can be made toward a per- 
manent structure of promotional ef- 
fort that should see the industry 
through the uncertainties and hard- 
ships of the post-war adjustment 
eriod. 

The ideal set-up would be a nation- 
wide commodity program supported 
by all the important producing areas. 
Under such a plan, a continuous and 
hard-hitting program could be evolved 
that would be geared to the task of 
moving peaches when they have to be 
moved, carrying each region through 
its peak with dispatch, maintaining a 
level of consumer demand sufficient to 
move the entire crop at a profit. 

That is the ideal plan and one that 
will probably be developed only with 
time and human experience. How- 
ever, growers have the nucleus of 
such a plan in the National Peach 
Council. Therefore, it deserves their 
unstinting support. If the time has 
not yet come for a pooling of inter- 
ests leading to a nationwide commod- 
ity campaign, then by all means state 
or regional campaighs should be de- 
veloped on a basis that will move 
crops under current favorable mar- 
keting conditions, giving such support 
to the council as will enable it to do as 
much of a national job as possible. 


ROADSIDE MARKETING 
AND GAS RATIONING 
By A. N. PRATT 


Restricrep highway travel will affect 
certain changes at the roadside markets 
throughout the states, but many of the 
prominent fruit growers of Tennessee have 
made provisions to meet these changes. 

Harry Wallace, proprietor of Wallace’s 
Market on the highway from Knoxville to 
Norris Dam, says that tin and gas ration- 
ing had but little effect on his gross sales 
last fall. Fewer cars stopped, but the cus- 
tomers bought in greater quantity, and often 
a car carried two, three and even more 
customers. 

When an extensive highway improvement 
project cut off traffic in front of Alfred 
Swann’s fine roadside market on the Knox- 
ville-Ashville Highway, a branch market 
was established at an important intersection 
10 miles away. 

And last year when motorists suddenly 
had to call a halt to unnecessary driving, 
Paul Conley, a former school official of 
Crockett County and now an active fruit 
grower, found his customers asking for 
bushels instead of small baskets of his fine 
specialty peaches. Although his sales were 
fewer, the quantities of fruit sold were 
greater. 

Provisions to handle produce in larger 
containers should be a prime concern of 
next year’s roadside market proprietor, and 
as customers will want each stop to count 
for as many items as possible, the range 
of products should be expanded if or 
MARCH, 1943 
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EVIOUS govevnanant ondées veanibiiing the adeaaed of pat 
Model HG tractors have been modified, permitting us to manufacture 

a limited number of these tractors. Those farmers who can qualify under 

two conditions can purchase these new Cletracs now. The stipulations are: 


If your crops are specialized or conditions on your farm 
are such that a wheel tractor cannot operate successfully, and: 


You agree to use your new Cletrac as far as possible to do 
custom work for your neighbors. 


The second requirement works no hardship on Cletrac owners, because 
with a Cletrac tractor your farm work can be done on schedule, 
regardless of soil or weather conditions. You plow, plant, cultivate and 
you harvest on time. You save many valuable man-hours of labor and 
find custom work easy to do. By planning your work and working 
your plan with a Cletrac you will help produce more 
food. More food is vital to winning the war. 


These additional Model HG Cletracs are limited in 
number. The demand for them will bz greater than the 
quantity we are permitted to manufacture. See your 
Cletrac dealer without delay. Get complete details at once. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLETRAC CRAWLER TRACTORS 


* GASOLINE OR DIESEL x 


























Package Bees and Queens 


Three-Banded Italians 


for quality and prompt service 
2 lb. pkg. with Queen $2.95 
3 - pkg. with Queen | $3.80 
Sutra Goons @ $.90 
We speci in 20 years experience. 


DUPUIS APIARIES, Andre Dupuis, Prop. 
Breaux Bridge, La. 
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faa yy wpe Low Price. Boeokand Prices 
OTTAWA MPO.CO., D332 Forest Ave. ,Ottawa,Kane. 
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aaa Eee NEEDS A 
to heG NEW SPRAYER 


@ New Hardie Sprayers will be rationed by County 
Rationing Boards. Production of new equipment 
will be limited to the most urgent need. You may 
not be able to buy a new sprayer easily or quickly. 
But if you have an old Hardie all necessary new 
parts, replacements, repair materials are readily 
available, and that old Hardie will give you new 
sprayer performance when properly serviced. 
New guns, hose, even complete new pumps can be 
obtained to replace worn out units. Ask any Hardie 


dealer or write or wire us. 


THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY 
Portland, Oregon... eg pia . Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE ONLY SPRAY PUMP THAT 1S 3 Coypltily Libricall 


DEPENDABLE SPRAYERS 














| SPRAYERS! Here 


is the Only Way te Maintain 


_| | | CLEAR VISION . .. 
BORAX—BORIC ACID F-7“C" 


Borax or Boric Acid—for the mn 
effective control of BORON ae poeeaner a8 
DEFICIENCY DISORDERS ae diag sng vaye 







~—ase 





in apple orchards. sulphur spray interfere with 
WRITE US FOR PRICES pall cut and tear of 0 strip 
AND INFORMATION of transparent Eibbes for 


continuous CLEAR VISION. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. | | Sirimarc "dealt or trite “arect. $3 complete 


51 Madison Ave., New York City CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO., 2222," "°yizeis 

































NEW NANKING CHERRY MAKE MONEY with NEW SUNRISE red ° 

Immensely productive—hardy—quick bearing—thrives Ten days earlier than Latham. Brings $6.00 a Free 

where Montmorency fails. Free catalog of newest fruits. catalog of new fruits. ANDREWS NURSERY. Faribault, 
. Faribault, Minnesota. Minnesota. 
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STATE 
NEWS 


1OWA—More commercial apple orchards are 
needed in this State, according to the results 
of a survey which recently was made by Pro- 
fessor H. E. Nichols of the Extension Service, 
lowa State College, Ames. There are fewer 
apple trees in lowa now than at any time in 
the last 60 years. 

Before 1940 a group of 58 growers had an 
aggregate total of 985.9 acres of commercial 
bearing apple trees throughout the southern 
part of the State. After 1940 this acreage was 
reduced to 411.4 acres. There was not much 
loss in young, unbearing trees, however, and 
these growers reported a total of 215 acres of 
hardy stock. 

Twenty-five per cent of them had aban- 
doned orcharding since 1940 and of the re- 
mainder many lost practically all their plant- 
ings and replanted only a fraction of their 
original holdings.—R. S. HERRICK, Sec’y- 
Treas., Des Moines. 


MINNESOTA—Benjamin F. Dunn, Rochester, 
was re-elected President of the Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society at the Annual 
Meeting held at University Farm, St. Paul, in 
January. Mrs. Verl Nicholson, Duluth, was re- 
elected Vice President. 

As a result of continued illness of Secretary 
Mackintosh, the executive board named Louis 
Sando, Acting Secretary-Treasurer, and Dr. 








Prof. W. H. Alderman, right, Chief of 
the Division of Horticulture, University 
Farm, shows samples of the new Victory 
apple to Henry W. Leidel, Pres. of the 
Minnesota Fruit Growers Association. 


A. N. Wilcox, Acting Editor of the Minnesota 
Horticulturist. Mr. Mackintosh is retained in 
an advisory capacity until he is able to re- 
sume full duties. 

The highest award of the Society, an hon- 
orary life membership, was awarded to J. K. 
Andrews, Faribault. Mr. Andrews’ firm oper- 
ates the largest orchard in Minnesota and also 
the largest berry plantings. 

A bronze medal_was awarded to Frank L. 
Skinner, Dropmore, Manitoba, for his out- 
standing work-in plant breeding. Certificates 
of merit were received by: Henry W. Leidel, 
President of the Minnesota Fruit Growers As- 
sociation, for leadership in fruit growing; to 
W. R. Leslie, Superintendent of the Dominion 
Experimental Farm, Morden, Manitoba, for 
development of prairie region horticulture; 
and to D. T. Grussendorf, Duluth, for his work 
in promoting the marketing of small fruits.— 
J. D. WINTER, Sec'y, Mound. 
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the labor shortage, 
are planning for 








“the growers in 
the use of labor ‘savi 
vices, overlooking unnecessary winter jobs and 
making unusual preparations to have spraying 
equipment ready for use in the orchards when 
the time comes to combat insects and diseases. 

The winter so far this year has been very 
favorable to both fruit trees and berries and 
the Kentucky fruit growers are optimistic over 
the outlook for fruit and berries in 1943.— 
W. W. MAGILL, Sec’y, Lexington. 


MARYLAND—Extensive pruning answers the 
labor problem for many fruit growers here. 
Some are making larger cuts in the lower parts 
of apple trees with little or no cutting in the 
tops, excepting branches that are unnecessary, 
or that are getting out of control. On some 
varieties a thinning of weak fruit hangers is 
suggested. 

Peaches are being tipped back slightly with 


. fittle thinning out except for the removal of 


weak branches of small to medium size. Not 
too many of these cuts are made. 

In older trees that are becoming rangy, the 
branches are being headed back moderately 
to lateral branches. Such pruning probably 
will require more hand thinning and, where 
thinning labor may be scarce, the pruning is a 
little more detailed to reduce fruiting wood. 
Young apple and peach trees are pruned 
lightly, if at all. 

Many growers are showing interest in the 
possibility of thinning blossoms with caustic 
sprays as a means of reducing hand thinning. 
Also, there is the possibility of spraying very 
light blossoming blocks for the purpose of re- 
moving the entire set of blossoms, throwing 
the block completely out of production. 

All the apples that can be produced are 
needed, but they. should not be grown at a 
loss. Growers are cautioned fo get all the 
facts before using these blossom-thinning 
sprays—A. F. VIERHELLER, Extension Horti- 
culturist, College Park. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Although January tem- 
peratures went as low as 30 degrees below 
zero, no winter injury is apparent, or expected, 
to the fruit trees throughout the State. 

Growers, encouraged by the good prices 
received for last year's crop, are planning 
considerable new planting for this spring. 
Wealthy and Mcintosh will be the principal 
varieties planted. The latter is comparatively 
a newcomer in most sections, but it has done 
well and consumers are demanding it.—W. A. 
SIMMONS, Sec’y, Sioux Falls. 


OHIO—Approximately 300 fruit growers at- 
tended the 76th Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
State Horticultural Society in Columbus, Jan. 
26-28. 

Interest centered on cultural practices that 
would employ labor, materials and equipment 
most efficiently during the war emergency. 

During the course of the meeting the Ohio 
Apple Institute held its Annual meeting and 
Frank |. Giffin, Representative from Mt. Gil- 
ead, with the full backing of the Institute and 
most of the apple growers in the State, intro- 
duced fhe Giffin Bill, H.B. 180, which would 
set up an authority of five apple growers, to 
be appointed by the Governor, to promote 
the consumption of Ohio apples by assessing 
one cent a bushel, or two cents a hundred- 
weight, by thé seller who first places the ap- 
ples in channels of trade. There would be an 
exemption of 250 bushels to all apple growers 
so that small producers will not be concerned 
with the operation of this program. 

The bill provides that the funds be paid into 
the State Treasury and paid out on order of 
the authority. Those who have long experience 
in the voluntary program of the Ohio Apple 
Institute are hopeful that this bill will become 


a law and will provide a much larger fund to - 


do a worthwhile job in promoting Ohio's 
apples—FRANK H. BEACH, Extension Horti- 
culturist, Columbus. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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ASK YOUR DEALER for Nichols Triangle 
Brand ‘Instant’ Copper Sulphate today. He 
also carries LARGE AND SMALL CRYSTAL 
- and SUPER-FINE SICHOLS COPPER SUL- 
PHATE for ST NDARD BORDEAUX, and 
MONOHYDRATED for copper lime dusts. 
Write for your copy of the Bordeaux Booklet. 
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CONNECTICUT—The Fruit Grower Com- 
mittee and the Experiment Station Entomolo- 
gists have agreed to continue to produce and 
liberate oriental peach moth parasites in 1943, 
using the macrocentrous parasite which proves 
to be effective under Connecticut conditions. 
Harold M. Rogers, Southington, is chairman 
of the group. 

C. H. Gowdy, President of The Connecticut 
Pomological Society, has appointed a War 
Emergency Committee to work in the interests 
of the fruit industry in the State. Appointed 
are: Messrs. John Lyman, Middlefield; Charles 
B. Young, Wallingford; Harold M. Rogers, 
Southington; Carlisle H. Gowdy, Greenwich; 
Albert B. Cole, Bantam; and Howard A. Rol- 
lins, Storrs, chairman.—H. A. ROLLINS, Exten- 
sion Fruit Specialist. 


MAINE—On February I!, the Maine State 
Pomological Society held a one-day meeting 
in Auburn. Another meeting will be held 
March 23 at Orono. 
At the last meeting the economics and 
g mechanics of apple dehydration were present- 
4 : ed by C. C. Eidt, Ottawa. But since Maine's 
leading variety, the Mcintosh, does not lend 
itself to dehydration, no immediate large de- 
» velopment in that direction is expected to 
8 follow. Mr. Eidt's point that a fruit products 
industry should accompany a fruit industry is 
a serious thought for fruit growers in the 
State. An outlet is needed for undersized and 
poorly colored apples. 
: Other topics -discussed clustered around 
' the conditions and requirements of wartime, 
fertilizer situation, apple box situation, and 
availability of other supplies. 

Visiting speakers at the forthcoming meet- 
ing will be G. M. Foulkrod, Durham, New 
Hampshire; R. H. Sudds, Morgantown, West 
Virginia; Walter Norton, Southboro, Mass.— 
J. H. WARING, Sec'y, Orono. 






INDIANA—Unfortunately, sub-zero tempera- 
tures have eliminated the peach crop in one- 
fourth of the northern part of the State, ac- 
cording to growers’ reports. The lowest tem- 
peratures occurred during the latter part of 
January. The mid-February freeze may have 
reduced further the prospects for 1943's 
crop. 

The continued cold has interfered with the 
pruning program in many Hoosier orchards 
with the result that the total amount: of prun- 
ing done in this State probably will fall below 
normal. 

A survey, covering between seven and 
eight per cent of the commercial acreage of 
tree fruits in Indiana, indicates only between 
18 and 20 per cent of the total containers that 
will be required for marketing the crop this 
year are on hand. This emphasizes the need 
for a program to provide needed packages 
for marketing the 1943 fruit crop. 

To alleviate the labor situation this summer 
Dr. Clement T. Malan, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has mailed to all city, 
town and county superintendents and high 
school principals complete information on 
the organization of the Boys and Girls Work- 
ing Reserve for the purpose of providing ad- 
ditional help for the farmers in Indiana. This 
is a program which will be of great help dur- 
ing the coming season—MONROE Mc- 
COWN, Sec'y, Lafayette. 








WEST VIRGINIA—Fruit growers in the Mar- 
tinsburg extensive fruit growing belt are 
asking Selective Service headquarters to in- 
struct local boards in the apple country to 
“use their discretion and localized knowledge" 
in applying the most recent ruling on defer- 
ment of labor for orcharding which permits 
only one laborer for every 32 acres in the non- 
irrigated orchard country as against the allow- 
ance of one man for every 16 acres in the 
irrigated orchards in the western part of the 
State. 
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MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 


Warr made the Missus think to send John, the 
mechanic, one of her mince pies? What makes neighbor- 
liness grow? How does a cheerful whistle blot out a 
thousand frowns? Maybe no one knows. 


But we all of us do know that such little things add 
up into that very big and important thing we call 


**morale.”’ 


For morale isn’t something we get out of a pill or 
a package; it’s something inside us. 


* * * 


One of the little things many Americans enjoy is the 
right to a cool and relaxing glass of beer when the 
day’s work is done. It doesn’t have to be beer—it can 
be lemonade or buttermilk. 


A small thing, surely—not of crucial importance to 
any of us. And yet—morale is a lot of little things 
like this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, keep 
up the courage, make us more tolerant and understand- 
ing of one another. Little things that are part 
and parcel of our own American way of life. 


- And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 

















HUNTS ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND, f.25.<'c: | GRAFTWAX—TREE HEALANT seats prundea stuns. 








as _a protective coating. Protect pour tres blights Waterproof, adhesive. Exceis In 
RO REPELLENT, bits pind other a = grafting. Hastens union of stock and scion. SMEARED ON 
PARADICHL OROBENZINE kills peach tree borers. | COLO. Scions dipped in melted Graftwax keep Tree Heal- 
ing wax. Send for price list. 02 ae pa at GaneT wan Seacs. ‘AND MEALS. 1 Ib. GOc 
4 cav " 2 + F 

Above products endorsed by Michigan State College. 206 Ibs, SOc Id. 12 Ibs.. $5.00. Postpaid. Free Sample. 


M. 3. BECK, Successor te M. H. Hunt & Sen. Bex 7, Lansing, Mich. § CLARION DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. A, Clarion, Pa. 
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FACED with urgent demands for 
greater production and handi- 
capped by scarcity of farm help and 
shortage of new tractors, the wise 
farmer will make sure his tractor is 
in good shape. 


Things You Can Do Now 


Examine your tractor thoroughly 
to see if it needs an a 
ss ' mud an ight- 

WE ALTE MWeR® “en all nuts and bolts 
eo and make neces 
adjustments. Fi 
and refill crankcase, 
transmission case, 
and final drive. Fol- 
lowclosely yourtrac- 
tor instruction book. 


During Working Season 
See that all parts are thoroughly 
lubricated. Wipe off. and service 
grease-gun fittings daily. Change oil 
periodically. Use only dirt-free oil, 
grease, fuel, and water. Clean out air 











seene = = NyysT UKE 
ters regularly. Re- 
place oil filter when , Wor INGS 
necessary. BE 
Your Dealer 
Can Help 


If your tractor 
hasn’t been inspect- 
ed by your dealer recently, talk to 
him about a thorough check-up. He’ll 
do the things necessary to put your 
tractor in tip-top shape, ready for 
another season of efficient work. 

The service shops of John Deere 
dealers are particularly well equipped 
to help you. The me- 
chanics are trained 
in the right meth- 
ods of overhauling 

ohn Deere tractors. 
hey have specially 
designed tools to do 
the job expertly and 
quickly. And, they 





A LITTLE ADJUSTMENT 
use genuine John Deere parts. 

John Deere tractor owners have 
the advantage not only of this expert 


service but also of two-cylinder 
— design with its sturdier parts 
and fewer and easier adjustments. 
Furthermore, while a John Deere 
tractor is designed primarily to burn 
the low-cost, money-saving fuels, it 
also handles _ the iilenesined 
gasolines. 

Regardless of the tractor you own, 
take care of it. When you must have 
a new tractor, ask your neighbor 
about his experiences with the 


John Deere during these trying times. 
He’s John Deere’s best salesman. 





BUY WAR BONDS 
GET IN THE SCRAP 
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A PAGE CONDUCTED 
INTERESTS OF THE 





IN THE 
AMERICAN 


POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 








NATIONAL HOME FOOD PRODUCTION 


CONFERENCE 


ProFEssor T. J. Talbert, Presi- 
dent of the American Pomological 
Society, and Professor B. S. Pickett, 
Vice-President in charge of Pomo- 
logical Organization, attended and 
participated in the National Home 
Food Production Conference held in 
New York City in late January. 

Victory Gardens in 1943 are in the 
spot-light, even more so than last 
year. There are six million farms in 
the United States and every farmer 
is expected to grow a Victory Gar- 
den. In addition, twelve million 
town and city folks are being asked 
by Uncle Sam to grow a garden. 
The needs of Lend-Lease, our sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, and war 
workers make it imperative that 
civilians grow Victory Gardens, so 
that this nation may be well-fed since 
a well-fed nation needs abundant 
supplies of vegetables and fruits. 

Fruit growers will do their share. 
By nature, fruit growers are garden- 
ers; much of their production in 
some areas is devoted to the growing 
of essential small fruits. Every state 
in the nation can grow a part or all 
of the fruits and vegetables for the 
support of an adequate diet at home. 

Next to production is the matter of 
food preservation. Canning and dry- 
ing have been the common methods 
of preserving food supplies produced 
in gardens and orchards. Compara- 
tively new is the development of 
quick freezing and preservation in 
locker plants. 

On good authority, it is estimated 
that there are 4,600 locker plants in 
the United States, having an average 
of 300 lockers per plant. These 
plants were first designed to preserve 
meats. Their use for preserving 
fruits and vegetables has been great- 
ly increased and last year, in many 


areas, it was estimated that nearly 


half the locker space was occupied 
by frozen fruits and vegetables. 
Strawberries, black and red rasp- 
berries, cherries and peaches are 
easily processed for freezing in the 
home and are preferable to the 


canned product to many persons. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Food experts tell us we should can, 
freeze or dry 125 quarts of fruits 
and vegetables per person for home 
use. 
x *k *k x 

The South Dakota State College 
has begun the work of establishing 
the N. E. Hansen Foundation Or- 
chard at Brookings. This is a suit- 
able and appropriate way to preserve 
the fruits of this well-known plant 
breeder. It is fortunate that such an 
orchard is to be established while 
Doctor Hansen is still active and able 
to direct the planting of important 
plant materials that he has collected 


- and bred during his active career of 


more than 50 years. 
— a 


Dr. A. S. Colby, Chief in Small 
Fruit Culture at the University of 
Illinois, presented an evaluation of 
small fruits under present conditions 
at the recent A.P.S.-IIllinois joint 
convention. According to the 1940 
U. S. Census, said Dr. Colby, small 
fruits were grown on 1,112,084 farms 
in the United States. 

Grapes were by far the most im- 
portant, there being 18 million young 
vines and 270 million of bearing age 
which produced a crop of over 4 bil- 
lion, 400 million pounds of grapes in 
1939.. Other small fruits on farms 
were grown on 320,000 acres. The 
production was 442 million quarts. 
The census report shows that grapes, 
blackberries and dewberries, rasp- 
berries and strawberries were grown 
in every state in the Union. A sur- 
vey just completed by Dr. Colby 
shows that: 

“Taken as a whole, the 1942 small 
fruit crop was considered fairly 
satisfactory in yield and price. The 
strawberry was reported to be the 
most profitable small fruit in many 
states.”” Unfortunately, labor prob- 


Jems loom large for the small fruit 


grower. 
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Cover photograph—Spring Comes to the 
Santa Clara Valley 


FESTIVAL OF BLOOMS 
By DALLAS L. CLARK 


THE cover picture depicts in full 
blown beauty the scene of one of Cali- 
fornia’s most popular yearly celebra- 
tions, the “Blossom Festival,” which 
occurs sometime during March in the 
Santa Clara Valley. 

Since the year 1899, this festival 
has been a traditional fete in the fer- 
tile valley which is world famous for 
the production of fruits, especially of 
prunes and apricots. 

The event was originated by Dr. 
Edwin Sydney Williams, now de- 
ceased, a minister who even 44 years 
ago foresaw the rich possibilities for 
fruit growing in Santa Clara Valley. 

The scenically attractive foothill 
city of Saratoga, which is 11 miles 
southwest of San Jose, is the center of 
the celebration. Here Dr. Williams 
and his neighbors first gathered to of- 
fer thanksgiving for the bounty of the 
stretching valley. Stories handed from 
one generation of fruit growers to the 
next tell that this first meeting at- 
tracted hundreds of visitors who ar- 
rived in buggies and fruit carts. 

Today the “Blossom Festival’ is 
attended by thousands and a two days’ 
program of meetings, speeches and 
music make the occasion both a 
worthy and pleasant one. 

As usual this March, when the blos- 
soms are in fullest bloom, the celebra- 
tion will transpire again. Then the 
growers will plan and arrange to give 
to the needy war-torn world, the Val- 
ley’s fullest and richest quota of 
strengthening fruits. 


CONTOUR ORCHARD 
(Continued from page 16) 


races but no erosion could be ob- 
served. Run-off water flowed slowly 
to well sodded drains, then moved to 
lower levels without carrying any soil. 

Again in September, terraces and 
marks from equipment moved around 
hillsides practically at a level, carried 
water away so slowly that much of 
the moisture soaked into the ground. 
In addition. to the soil and the mois- 
ture saved, Murray credits the terrace 
type farming with a sizable saving in 
fuel, time and machinery because it 


permits operating on the level. 
MARCH, 1943 









A TORCH OF LIBERTY 


th 


There is a blinding glare, as if 

you were looking into the sun. 

At the tip of the torch the tem- 
perature is 6700° Fahrenheit. The 
welder’s expert fingers “feel” the 
metals melt, mingle, form an insep- 
arable bond. The tractor roars to life 
again, rolls out of the Allis-Chalmers 
dealer’s shop good for a thousand 
more hours’ service. 

Never in history has the farmer, 
and America, depended_so greatly 
on the skill and resourcefulness of 
the implement dealer. For in these 


FARM COMMANDO 
fe Roll = 


Every A-C machine ready for peak performance 
and a ection at your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer’s be wer Py red-white- 
and-blue FARM COMMANDO emblem. 

Watch for your A-C dealer’s Farm Com- 
mando machinery and tractor school — your 
chance to get first-hand ~% from factory 
experts. ey officials, hig’ classes, 
4-H and FFA boys are invited to attend this 
Saaeee s course on inery care. 


mail this COMMANDO-GRAM 






at Never Grows Cold 


times when factory forges are beat- 
ing out gun barrels instead of trac- 
tor engines, the implement dealer 
himself must become a “factory”. 
He must be able to gauge tolerances 
within thousandths of an inch, must 
be eq ppam to rebuild the whole 
motor if necessary 
Allis-Chalmers dealers have the 

training and equipment for this vital 
service. For example, Allis-Chalmers 

“rolling laboratories” — completely 
equipped giant trucks —have brought 
to the dealer a full factory course of 
instruction on the famous 2-cycle 
Diesel tractor. So when the Allis- 
Chalmers dealer puts the final touch 
on your rebuilt tractor, or sells you 
a used machine, you can face the 
hard work season ahead with confi- 
dence that all will be well. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Allis-Chalmers may be able to help you 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Can you help me locate the following equipment, no obligation to me: 





I have the following @quipment for sale to 


someone who needs it: 





PLEASE PRINT SIZE AND DESCRIPTION— NAME AND ADORESS 


R.F.D. 





Sonat. Seate. 
7 

















HAMILTON 


Your Spray Program is no better 
than your Spray Gun 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


Seven Models “ou fon cveny busrns 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





PRUNE FASTER 


SAVE LABOR WITH 
Seymour Smitx 


Powerful “V” blade anvil Spwer Gt” 
ection makes clean, quick- 

cuts with little effort. 
pre PRUNERS 
&” size, $2.25; 
&, $1.39. at 
deolers’ or sent 
postpeid. 











/ 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, inc. 
22 Mein S$t., Ookville, Conn. 
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Yes POTASH you are using 
is AMERICAN Potash, and 


1. IS SAVING YOU LABOR 
Turning livestock on pasture earlier and keeping it 
there longer 


Preventing lodging of ‘grain and making other crops 
easier to harvest 


Producing the crop with the use of fewer acres 


2. IS INCREASING YIELDS 
Thickening and strengthening the stand per acre 
Enabling crops to better withstand diseases and un- 
favorable weather 
Making grain heavier and fruit larger and juicier 
3. IS IMPROVING QUALITY 
Growing root crops which are more marketable in 
shape and size 
Increasing the feed value of forage crops 
Improving the carrying and keeping quality of fruits 
and vegetables 
4 IS PREVENTING SOIL DEPLETION 
Maintaining reserves of plant food in the soil 
Encouraging good growth of nitrogen-producing 
legumes 
Balancing the crop’s use of other plant foods. 





AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE oo 
Incorporated Means 
1155 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. More frovs 


THE POTASH YOU ARE USING IS INCREASING YOUR EFFICIENCY IN THE WAR EFFORT 


FOOD PRODUCTION 
IS WAR PRODUCT ION 


Protect your fruit crops the modern, effective way: 
26% COPPER FUNGICIDE 


An efficient and economical spray to control bitter rot, scab, blotch, and fruit spet on apples, 


cherries, pears, and other fruits. Does not hinder photo-synthetic processes. 


34% COPPER FUNGICIDE 


A specific control for severe infections of bitter rot on apples and black rot. on grapes. 
Compatible with a wide variety of organic insecticides. 

















The Mark Quality 
- ; WRITE US FOR 
Ask your dealer FREE BULLETINS 
TERNESSEE CORPORATION bd 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Atlanta, Georgia Lockland, Ohio 
————————— oe ce th | 
HIGH-PRESSURE SPRAY HOSE Small-Fruit Culture 
3 Braid — Any Length — Any Pressure te 1008 tbs. 
gente i alban copie genes ot pees teen 
W" - TING = Yo" and 2" High Pressare Couplings | | | Saiteniar Yestind Gis Sens nd leroy bo 
Write for Free Sample prncticnl ‘grower will sn"this "volume oth ‘oe 
BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.50. Phot 
529 £. Broadway - ie teats 1370 oimne Street rmurr Cleveland, Ohio 
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FRUIT SETTING IN 1943 
(Continued from page 18) ; 


sas, Paragon, Nero and Minkler 
apples and the J. H. Hale peach has 
had a short life commercially be- 
cause of the development of “but- 
tons” and consequent low yields. 


Delicious is possibly the outstand- 
ing instance of a commercially im- 
portant apple variety in which a need 
for improvement in fruit setting ap- 
pears to be definitely indicated. This 
variety is characterized by a nor- 
mally heavy drop of both flowers 
and very small fruits shortly after 
bloom, and a correspondingly light 
second or June drop. When this late 
drop is relatively heavy also, as not 
infrequently happens, a full commer- 
cial crop is not produced. This is 
unfortunate not only from the point 
of view of crop production but also 
because the oversized fruits exhibit 
a tendency to premature mealiness. 

Studies in Maryland dealing with 
several varieties possessing highly 
viable pollen and presumably effec- 
tive as pollinizers of Delicious are 
interesting in this connection. Al- 
though significant differences in the 
set were recorded, all varieties em- 
ployed as pollinizers gave at least 
the equivalent of a full commercial 
crop. This work would indicate that 
the precarious fruit setting charac- 
teristics of the variety are not due to 
failure to find some specific variety 
which is effective as a pollenizer, 
since all were relatively successful. 
This is also indicated by the fact 
that the trees of Delicious, sur- 
rounded by pollinizing varieties, 
nevertheless frequently show exces- 
sive dropping of flowers and young 
fruits. 

Work with the Delicious apple in- 
dicates that competition between the 
individual. flowers of a cluster for 
food and water is an outstanding 
factor affecting fruit set. Evidence 
in support of this conclusion is in- 
dicated by a recent work at Wooster. 
During the 1941 blooming season in- 
dividual limbs of Delicious, Richared 
and Starking 15-year old trees were 
covered with cheesecloth bags and 
exposed to pollination by insects 
during only one day of bloom. This 
one day being favorable, a set of 
fruit equivalent to a full crop was 
obtained. However, the set on 
branches exposed to insects during 
the entire blooming season was 
usually no. greater and in some in- 
stances less after all dropping had 
ceased. Although the difference re- 
sulting from the two treatments was 
apparent at the end of the first drop, 
the drop of fruits on the exposed 
branches was shown to be much 
more marked at the end of the sec- 
ond drop, thus indicating the sever- 
ity of competition for food materials 
during this period. Flower thinning 
studies conducted at Wooster some 
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ears ago definitely showed that the 


ss food factor is outstanding in limiting 


the set in this variety. 

Practical means for providing a 
more favorable food supply for such 
light setting varieties of fruit as the 
Delicious apple, or the Anjou and 
Comice pear, have not been found. 

Considerable work has been pub- 
lished recently on the effect of ring- 
ing on these light setting varieties of 
apples and pears. In some instances 
the set has been improved, in others 
not, so until these inconsistencies are 
explained and dependable results ob- 
tained, the use of ringing in commer- 
cial plantings seems questionable. 


Growth promoting chemicals such 
as those employed in the pre-harvest 
sprays have been experimentally ap- 
plied in attempts to improve the set 
of Delicious. Preliminary work by 
Greene in Indiana showed negative 
results. Further work will indicate 
to what extent competition may be 
compensated for by applications of 
these materials. 


Adjustments in pruning or in fer- 
tilization with nitrogen would seem 
theoretically to offer the greatest 
hope of eliminating a possible defi- 
ciency of carbohydrates—sugar 
principally, water, or nitrogenous 
compounds. The specific adjustment, 
however, is still undetermined. Ap- 
plications of nitrogen to the end of 
improving fruit set is a regular or- 
chard practice which, in case. this 
element is the limiting factor, would 
increase the set. If, on the other 
hand, the limiting factor is a defi- 
ciency of sugar or water or both, 
nitrogen applications actually might 
increase the competition and _ ulti- 
mately reduce the set. Thus, in so 
far as pruning removes many flower 
clusters and improves water supply 
to the remaining portions, it offers 
an alternate which may prove more 
satisfactory than the nitrogen appli- 
cations. In fact, the most favorable 
set of Delicious which we have ever 
experienced at Wooster was pro- 
duced by moderately heavy pruning. 
It is possible that more attention 
should be given to the time of prun- 
ing, perhaps during full bloom (see 
photograph). Certainly where the 
flowering is excessive alleviation 
might be attempted by pruning dur- 
ing or shortly after bloom. This 
year when labor is scarce the prun- 
ing of such varieties might well ex- 
tend even into the first drop, with 
conceivable benefit to the second 
drop. Only further work will indi- 
cate the value of such means. 

Although constant reiteration in 
regard to the necessity for polliniz- 
ing insects has become slightly bor- 
ing, this fact must be re-emphasized, 
not only for such tree fruits as the 
self-unfruitful apple, pear, sweet 
cherry and plum, but also for the 
small fruits. In the blueberry plant- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Airport 


Sprinkler System 


MT. PLYMOUTH HOTEL 


GOLF CLUB 


Sensible Rates—Restricted Clientele 


18 Hole Championship Golf Course 
Watered Fairways and Grass Greens 
Outdoor Swimming Pool 

Best Fresh Water Fishing 


19th Hole. Bar and Cocktail Lounge 
125 Rooms. Modern Building 


Steam Heat in Every Room 

Private or Connecting Baths 

Pure Artesian Well Water 

Fruit Juices Served Free. Our Own Groves. 


Write for folder and rates——ANGUS McDONALD, Manager 
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SIZING 
RINGS 


Use AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
sizing rings for grading your fruit. 
Made of metal with smooth edges, 
lasts a lifetime. Only 15c per set. 
Send your order on coupon below. 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Enclosed is I5c for a set of sizing rings. 


Name 








City and State —.............. 


ALSO ATTACHED JS $1.00 FOR RENEWAL OF 
MY SUBSCRIPTION FOR 3 YEARS. 














TRA © 
t Magazine (He N 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
for One (I) Year and Your Choice 
of Any Three of the Following Mag- 


azines for ONLY...................... $1.00 
Check Three 
O American Poultry Journal....1 yr. 
0 Breeder’s Gazette................ 6 mos. 
(O) Capper’s Farmev.................... 1 yr: 
O Farm Journal & Farmer’s. 

Wife 1 yr. 





O Household Magazine.......... 8 mos. 
0 National Live Stock 











Producer 1 yr. 
0 Outdoors 6 mos. 
O Pathfinder (wkly.).......... 26 issues 
0 Poultry Tribune 1 yr. 
OO Successful Farming................ 1 yr. 
Ey NE IN asicisnicaternincneccant 6 mos. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontarie $t., 
Cleveland, Ohie. 

These offers are good only in U. $. A. 
Enclosed find $......................-. for which please 
send me the magazines marked with an X. 


Name 





Postoffice 





R. F. D. ee ” 














AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 













































BABY CHICKS PHOTO. FINISHING 
COLONIAL CHICKS. WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUC- DEVELOPED TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 


breeds. Catalog Free. 





Turkens; 10 varieties 
HATCHERY, Box 24, Webster City, Iowa. 


TRIPLE GUARANTEED LARGE WHITE LEGHORNS. 
stock. AAA 








*s 300-egg foundation Pul- 
lets $15.95: nonsexed $8.95; cockerels $3.95. Postpaid. 
Catalog. ORTNER FARMS, Clinton, 

8 PARD’S “FAMOUS” ANCONAS. WORLD'S 

First rod world’s greatest Rages ity years. 


Champion lay type, large 
Catalog Ang CECIL SHEPPARD, 5 Berea, Ohio. 








* JERSEY GIANTS 


BEFORE ORDERING CHICKS, WRITE FOR LITERA- 
ture. THOMAS FARMS HATCHERY, Pleasanton, 














BEE MAGAZINE 
BEES—GOOD SIDE, LINE. PLEASURE. | PROFIT. 
Send $1.00 for book, “First Lessons in 


Beekeeping” 
and one year’s subscription. Free Bake 
SMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box G, Hamilton, Illinois. 

















BEES 
PACKAGE BEES FOR POLLINATION, 2 LB. PACK- 
and Queen, $2.85; 3 Ib. $3.75. F.O.B. Winnfield, . 
RAPIDES APIARIES, Winnfield, 
FOR SALE 





FOR SALE, EXCHANGE OR TRADE, 405 ACRES, 
beautiful fruit farm in Traverse City, Mich. Fruit belt, 
three miles from Glen Lake, overlooking Lake + 

ucing 30,000-50,000 bushel 


BLDG., Detroit, M’ 
120-ACRE ORCHARD NEAR READING. FINE LOCAL 

markets. The orchard is set out to the best commercial 
varieties of pomtes ant 


years old. 25,000 
year. Is well located having ample land and ai 
Large with modern 





and age. forma’ 
NIAL TRUST BUILDING, Reading, 


ROLLS 

wi Professional 
Pan Prints. 25c. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La- 
Crosse, Wis. 








PLANTS FOR SALE . 


VICTORY GARDENS MAKE EARLIER, LARGER 
yields with our fieldgrown vegetable plants. Beets, broc- 
coli, cabbage, caulifiower, let onions, peppers, po- 
tatoes, and tomato plants. Free catalog. OMEGA 





NT FARMS, Omega, 


POULTRY 


PEAFOWL. PHEASANTS, SWANS, BANTAMS, WAT- 
erfowl, Thirty Varieties Pigeons, JOHN HASS, Betten- 




















dorf, Lowa. 
quater POULTS. 5 VARIETIES. BLOODTESTED. 
Breasted. Exclusive tur) hatchery. WOLFORDS 
TURKEYS, B8, Spencerville, io. 
QUILT PIECES 





PATCHWORK SILKS, VELVETS, WOOLENS, COT- 
mples free. RAINBOW, Decherd, Tennessee. 


SITUATION WANTED 


MANAGER DESIRES CONNECTION, COLLEGE AND 
practical experience. Qualified =. age complete charge 

















of sizeable orchard. Familiar all phases. 
business office experience. AMERICAN FRUIT GROW- 
ER, Box 15, Cleveland, Ohio. 

SONGWRITERS 





a WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
Profit . ALLIED MUSIC, Dem Dept. 58, 204 East 
Fourth, Cinebenati” Ohio. 








TREE BANDS 


EARLY BIRD TREE BANDS CHEMICALLY TREATED. 
Low in price, high in quality. Send orders early. EDWIN 
H. HOUSE, Saugatuck, Michigan. 

TREE BANDS—CHEMICALLY TREATED. ORDER 


yours early this year to insure delivery in time. Write for 
polees. M. A. KOELLER, Barry, Illinois. 

















HAS BEEN 
ADDED 
TO THE 


This modern, luxurious hotel has 
added the ONE thing that could 
make your stay more enjoyable... 
A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM. 
It has always had a superb loca- 
tion. Its service—just what you 
would expect in a “Great Hotel.” 
Its rates have always been reason- 
able. Truly The McAlpin now 
**has ev >: Na 


1 Block From Penn Station 
B. & O. Motor Coaches stop ot our door 
Rooms with private bath and radio 
Single from *3.30 
Double from *4,95 
BROADWAY AT 34th ST., 
Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 














WANTED 


USED TILLER AND CULTIVATING COMBINE. 8. J. 
CODER. 7705 Main, Williamsville, New York. 

WANTED SPRAYERS, CLEANER, EQUIPMENT. OR- 
chard Give age, — CORY ORCHARDS, 
County, Cory, India: 

















HARDIE 45 GALLON PER MINUTE ae PUMP. 
— a OF CHESTER COUNTY, West 
= ACRE oer 78 ACRES IN 0 OBCHARD, GOOD 

storage and full line of eq USSELL McFAR- 
LAND, New Wilmington, Pa. 





FOR SALE. PROPERTY 280 ACRES INCLUDING 
woodland three miles from Tyrone, lvania. 5000 
bearing apple trees, best varieties. fine condi- 


buildings, good ee and barn, a apple storage. 

Sone This real bargain. Inquire J. E. NELSON, 
Altoona, Pa. 

POWER SPRAYER—WRITE FOR arena oa 

TRITOX CHEMICAL COMPANY, Washington, Indiana. 








ANTED ORIGINAL ae POEMS. FIVE STAR 
Music MASTERS, 716 B Building, Boston, Mass. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER (AGE 35 TO 40 
ak for large fruit and vegetable farm. 4000 bear- 
_— 1000 and 











—warning—curious need not apply. northeastern 

Oklahoma. Address SUG Bi BRAND FRUIT FARM, James 
8. White, Owner, Colcord, Oklahoma. 
WANTED TO BUY—5,000 TO 10,000 BUSHEL STOR- 
age crates for storage purposes, crates that will nest pre- 
ferred. SHO-OFF ORCHARDS PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Peoria, Mlinois. 








NURSERY STOCK 


PROLONG THE LIFE OF YOUR NEW ORCHARD 15 
years by ting our ~ + -Hardy northern-rooted fruit 
Goon Cam Glee cunety Ie eee ont ee 
working. Free catalog. ANDREWS NURSERY, Fari- 
bault, Minnesota. 





ee pent ee 100 


BULB 


STAR SEED COMPANY, ‘Deptss-C. St. Saeco. ou. 





PEACH, APPLE, SOUR —_ — CHERRY TREES 
of fine quality. Varieties t —_—— on re- 
quest. BOYER’S NURSERY. ’ Bigierville, Pa 


ae NEW EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY, SWEET 
and large. Booklet Free. CHAS. BRUNES, Originator, 
PEQUOT LAKES, Minnesota. 
DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND —— TREES, SMALL 
1 nursery stock. Combined 
ree. CUMBERLAND VAL- 
LEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


FOR SALE. APPLE TREES, SEEDLINGS, ROOT 
grafts, blight resisting chestnut trees. JONES NURSERY, 


Woodlawn, Virginia. 
AROMA AND BLAKEMORE STRAWBERRIES—$5.00 


per thousand, express collect. JUG BRAND FRUIT 




















FARM, Colcord, Okla. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. McUMBER’S 

strain, Blakemores, also Tennessee Shipper and Kenrw. 

State inspected and certified. Write ay prices. R. B. 

McUMBER, Greenfield, Tennessee. 

— ———. SEEDLESS—30 NEW AND POPULAR 
Fruit berries. Catalog Free. 


‘Trees, 
MILLER NURSERIES, Box A, Naples, New York. 
DELICIOUS, ya BLUEBERRIES, 44 g 
ment brids. large as grapes. Two-year plants 2 for 
= 5 for $2.00: bearing three-year, $1.00, 3 for $2.00. 
All prepaid. GEO. C. MORSE, Williamson, New York. 


FRUIT — IN A LARGE 
jes incl 








fered by Virginia’s larg Write for Free Copy 
Low Price Cetalesue. WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, 
INC., Waynesboro, Virginia. 








NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


aS Se Soe WERE AS 4 SRAINED PRae- 
tical nurse! Learn quickly at home. free. CHI- 
CAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, F-3, Chicago, Llinois. 















FALSE Oth YEAR 


on ventiofted. We, We mw 
FALSE TEETH for you from 
your own impressions. 


LOW 


AS 
Write TODAY for FREE 
Booklet and Material. 


60 DAY TRIAL 
BACK GUARANTEE ef 


MONEY 

SATISFACTION protects you. 
SEND NO MONEY 
J. B B. CLEVELAND DENTAL PLATE CO. 


East St. Louis, tilinois 








SENSATIONAL NEW 


Strawberry 


Just Released by Originator 
Kasuga’s “20th Century” 
Revolutio: bearer, yields 1,000 cases ist yr.— 
3000 sosond. “Brought oy case L.A. market, 
premium on all markets. ific plant maker, good 
shipper, high quality and flavor. Winner wherever 
entered. Tested by government, state fer market, 

freezing, A ya eanning. 
Before buying write for details 
20th Cen Farms 
R. D. 1, Box 428, Sandy, Utah 
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EVE-GLASSES 





Ford Spectacte Co., 127 N. Dearborn, Dept. 35, Chicago 


Boyce Double Spray Gun 
The Fan Shaped Spray Covers Better and 
Twice as Fast as a Single Nozzle Device 
A Complete Line of Orchard Spray Accessories 
Valves, Rods, Guns, Hose, Gauges, Couplings, etc. 
SPRAYER SUPPLY MFG. CO.. Grand Rapids, Mich 














Volet Length 
246 menos 




















FOR TOP WORKING 
Varieties: Virginia and Hibernal 


These northern grown trees are 3 years 
old, well headed, and extra well branched 


for top working. Ready for shipment now 
or in early Spring, if prefer 

Write us how many of hier fine 

trees you want and we will 


promptly quote our lowest prices. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, President 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
One of America’s Foremest Wholesale Nurseries Since 1875 
MARCH, 1943 




































THEODORE A. CROSS 


HEADS NEW YORK STATE 
SOCIETY 


Turopore A. CROSS, La- 
Grangeville, Duchess County, New 
York, new President of the New York 
Horticultural Society, is son of the 
late Thomas E. Cross, who was ‘co- 
originator with E. Stuart Hubbard 
of the New York-New England Ap- 
ple Institute in 1933. He is a partner 
in the firm of Cross Orchards & 
Storage Company with two brothers 
and a brother-in-law. He is married 
and has four boys. 

Their orchard business consists of 
approximately 125 acres of apples, 
young and old, which produce about 
25,000 bushels per year. The chief 
varieties are Northern Spy, McIntosh, 
Cortland, and Greening. Their stor- 
age business consists of a commercial 
cold storage plant with a capacity of 
over 130,000 bushels, located at La- 
Grangeville. Young Mr. Cross takes 
an active part in both branches of this 
business but centers his concentration 
on the orchard. 





ANSWERS 


—Fruit Growers’ Quiz 
1. Downy mildew 
2. Black rot, grapes 
. Black rot 
Downy mildew 
Currant, (c) leaf spot 
Apple scab 
. Leaf spot 
. Peach leaf curl 
Copper injury 
10. Cedar-apple rust. Galls on 
red cedar. 


PHONAMS w 
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| Experienced “campaigners” 








He’s America’s fruit grower! While our 
armies engage the enemy abroad, he battles 
the deadly enemies that threaten our Na- 
tion’s all-important fruit crops . . . vitally 
needed for our fighting men, war workers, 
civilians and Allies. 

The Grower's fight against fruit diseases and 
pests is a constant one, and he needs the 
best of “Weapons” to wage a winning war 
against his dangerous foes. 

of the Fruit 
Industry place a great confidence in Nia- 
gara’s KOLODUST . . . a fused bentonite 
sulphur dust fungicide that protects fruit 
and foliage against sulphur susceptible fungi 
—KOLODUST a wettable non-caustic sul- 
phur dusting material, is especially effective 
when applied in the rain! Safeguard your 
crops ... mow! Write today for full infor- 
mation, stating your crop problems in full. 





NIAGARA 


SPRAYER and CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
San Francisco, Calif. Jacksonville, Fia. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATE 
Niagara Brand Spray Co., Ltd., Burlington, Ont. 





500 Questions 


BEES and Answers. . 


Send for new 104-page book “500 Answers 
to Bee Questions.” Information on honey 
production, swarming, feeding, transfer- 
ring, uniting, wintering, etc., classified with 
over 800 references, the ideal book to help 
any beekeeper et more from his bees. 
Write today, ONLY 50 Cents Postpaid. 
Also 6 months’ subscription to 64-page 
monthly illustrated magazine, “Gleanings 
in Bee Culture,” FOR ONLY 25c. (Offer 
good to new readers in United States, only.) 
Price list on bee supplies FREE. 


The A. I. Root Co., Box 68, Medina, O. 








ow INE MAKERS MANUAL 
Boswell reveals every secret he 
employed a bet. S. Winery No. 59 which will benefit 
wine maker or the small Whoever 
cannot fail to make 


the best a wine from the 

uses. Wri in easy, understandable style. Illustrated. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. . 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 

1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 














FRUIT SETTING IN 1943 
(Continued from page 27) 

ing, pollinizing insects apparently 
are indespensible to high yields. An 
increased use of peach varieties hav- 
ing sterile pollen will serve to em- 
phasize the often repeated caution. 

The grower should make provi- 
sion for bees well in advance of 
bloom to allow the insects to become 
accustomed to their new surround- 
ings. This is particularly important 
with the pear, the flowers of which 
apparently are not attractive to bees. 
The colonies should be placed di- 
rectly in the pear planting since 
otherwise the insects may avoid 
these flowers for more desirable 


bloom. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





UNITED’S B. B. ‘BLOCK BAKED 
CORKBOARD INSULATION 






an compact, —— 
aa strong, qexible 


Write for particulars. 


7UNITED 
CORK COMPANIES 
WEST KEARNY, WN. J. 


on request 











Spraying, Dusting and 
Fumigating of Plants 
By A. Freeman Mason 


A complete and up-to-date book on the 
control of insects and diseases by sprays, 
dusts and fumigants. The first part de- 
tails the history of spraying, the prin- 
= — spraying practices, the 
sition properties of insec- 

ticid ies and Bor PP how to select and 
use spraying machines, the principles of 
dusting fumigating, and the com- 
= and properties of dusts and 
igants. Separate chapters consider 
the pests of the various fruits and — 
tables. Each chapter includes a key or 
diagnosing the troubles of the piant by 
means of a brief description of the 
causes and symptoms. 538 pages. Illus- 
trated. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.00 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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SUPER-SALESMAN 
FOR KING 
APPLE 


By WM. H. ZIPF 


BEFORE W. W. Kercher realized 
a youthful ambition by establishing 
his own fruit farm 20 years ago, he 
operated a furniture store in Goshen, 
Ind. Time and again, while he at- 
tempted to move goods in his retail 
store, he saw how items well dis- 
played drew customers. 


So it was when his young orchard 
came into bearing that he set up a 
roadside market and for 16 years the 
apples and peaches from his 100-acre 
Sunrise Orchards have been displayed 
for a year-after-year steady stream of 
folks who came from nearby Goshen. 


But Kercher noticed how the com- 
ing of cold weather in the fall would 
cut down trade at the market, and how 
winter weather in northern Indiana 
is often severe. After giving consid- 
erable thought to ways and means for 
keeping the retail trade, Kercher in 
1934 had an idea which has since 
proved very profitable. 


On regular shopping trips to town, 
Kercher noticed there always seemed 
to be an empty storeroom or two, 
right on Main Street. Why, he 
asked himself, couldn’t he rent a store- 
room for a few months each year and 
sell his fruit at a place to which folks 
could come on foot? He provided 
his own answer to the question by 
starting a retail salesroom in town. 
Subsequent business has firmly es- 
tablished the wisdom of the move. 


Apples in the Sunrise Orchards 
city salesroom are attractively dis- 
played in several kinds of containers. 
There are also eye-appealing window 
displays in which the experience of 
attracting buyers to quality fruit 
shows up. This fall, for instance, 
one window contained an attractive 


design, featuring a large “V” made 


of fancy apples. 


“We try to have every kind of 
apple the folks here are likely to 
want,” Kercher relates. “We know 
PAGE 30 

















Although W. W. Kercher 
has devoted his efforts to 
selling apples from his 
northern Indiana Sunrise Or- 
chards, he's still concerned 
with the production of qual- 
ity fruit. For without qual- 
ity, he emphatically main- 
tains, “all the selling in the 
warld won't do any good." 
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An attractive exterior for his city salesroom is just as important as the sales-producing 
displays inside for W. W. Kercher, who here hangs a swinging sign over salesroom entrance 
to tell all within sight that here are an abundance of health-giving apples. Cider and apple 
butter are other winter items in this retail outlet, and peaches are offered in season. 


quite well what their likes and dis- 
likes are, and we're lucky to have 
most of the varieties they seem to 
want for eating, cooking, and other 
special uses. We store our fruit in 
the local cold storage and make a 
point of having fresh clean apples in 
the salesroom all the time.” 


Varieties regularly on sale at 
Kercher’s city outlet include Stark- 
ing, Turley, Golden Delicious, North- 
ern Spy, Grimes, Baldwin, Rhode 
Island Greening, Rome, and Stayman. 
Cider, apple butter, and peaches are 
also sold in season. 


Every container in the salesroom 
carries a printed triangle-shaped la- 
bel, clearly indicating variety, price, 
size, and grade of the apples. Such 
identification makes for convenient 
shopping by busy homemakers and 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





permits rapid serving of customers 
by salesmen. 

Kercher has marked up an accom- 
plishment when it comes to retail sell- 
ing of the fruit from his orchards. 
Through application of wise selling 
technique, he is realizing continuous 
development of a profitable, volume- 
moving market close to home. He is 
more certain than ever now that his 
idea for moving the salesroom to 
town in the fall is one of the best he 
has ever had. A handy place to buy 
choice fruit does much to make up 
for any loss of business at the road- 
side market due to current travel 
restrictions. 





“Rationing—Why and How’—is the title 
of a recent booklet published by the OPA. 
Everyone should read it and then pass it 
on to his neighbor. To secure a copy, 
write the OPA, Washington, D. C. 
MARCH, 1943 

















NATIONWIDE 
NEWS 


(Continued from page 6) 





Use of rotenone is rigidly re- 
stricted by a new Federal order, the 
Agricultural Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Association announces. The 
new order is an amendment to WPB 
Conservation Order M-133. 

Rotenone insecticides now may be 
used only on certain crops against 
certain insects—and the user must 
certify the crop afd the insect. Any 
reseller must certify the quantity and 
strength and that it will be legally 
used. The finished insecticide must 
not contain more than one-half of 
one per cent of rotenone. It must 
not contain any pyrethrum—another 
critically scarce insecticide. 

Importers and processors are 
placed under special restrictions. 
Dealers must label or tag all pack- 
ages sold—even old stocks—with a 
statement of the permitted uses. 
Everyone involved must preserve for 
two years complete records of, all 
rotenone handled or used. Everyone 
who at the end of 1942 had more 
than 500 pounds of rotenone or 5000 
pounds of rotenone insecticide must 
report to the War Production Board. 
Willful violation of any of these rules 
is made a Federal. crime, punishable 
‘by fine or imprisonment. 


* 


RepresENTATIVE Frank I. 
Giffin of Morrow County has intro- 
duced in the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill providing for the 
creation of an Ohio State Apple 
Authority to promote the economic 
welfare of Ohio apple growers sell- 
ing Ohio-grown apples in the domes- 
tic and other markets and to provide 
an educational and advertising pro- 
gram to acquaint the public with the 
value of apples as a food. The Au- 
thority is to be composed of five 
practical apple growers to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, with the 
Director of Agriculture and the Chief 
of the Bureau of Markets serving as 
ex-officio members. Heading the 
Authority are to be a manager and 
a secretary with such other em- 
ployees, under civil service, as the 
Authority may see fit to employ. 
One of the duties of the Authority, 
as provided in Representative 
Giffin’s bill, is to “endeavor to pro- 
tect the general public by educating 
it in reference to the various varie- 
ties and grades of Ohio apples, the 
time to use and consume each 
variety, and the uses to which each 
variety may be put.” 
MARCH, 1943 





Our Duty 






































Yor thee Qusuilion 
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Our President, as well as numerous Washington Officials and 
Executives, has publicly recognized the vital need for keeping 
motor trucks on the job. To this end, Service Men have been 
recently classified as essential war workers. Everyone in the 
General Motors Truck organization . . . Dealers, - Service 
Managers, Parts Men, Mechanics . . . is responding to this 
responsibility with all the resources at his command. These men 
have at their disposal years of experience with Preventive 
Maintenance service, special truck knowledge and training 
and specialized truck equipment. Give your trucks the best 
service and they’ll serve America better! 


Special ‘’Service Payment Plan”’ available through our own YMAC 





INVEST IN VICTORY ... BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 







THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GMC TRUCKS 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 
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When it comes to top grade, all-out pro- 
tection against apple scab, brown rot and 
similar infestations; Dow “Mike” Sulfur is 
the fungicide for your money. Here are 
some of the reasons why: 


First—This instantly wettable sulfur, pro- 
duced by an exclusive process, is of micro- 
scopic fineness. It is 15 times finer than 
325 mesh sulfur. It goes into suspension 
speedily without the aid of an agitator. 


Second—It produces a fog-like spray that 
completely blankets fruit and foliage— 
more thorough coverage than was ever 
before possible. 


Third—Its toxicity is extremely high be- 
cause it is more than 95% active sulfur. 


Fourth—It has exceptional sticking proper- 
ties that give trees extra protection. It will 
stick even through a heavy rain. In the 
case of peaches, sulfur particles penetrate 
the fuzz and deposit themselves on the 
skin of the fruit. 


Fifth—“Mike” Sulfur is non-caustic, will 
not harm equipment, promotes the growth 
of foliage and is recommended for any 
spraying purpose for which sulfur is 
required. 


DAM AND DA. Dust DA POR RED MITES! 


It's a good plan to beat the red mite to it. Take no chances on a 
summer build-up. Dow has two new and effective products for this 
purpose: a special spray, DN-111; and a special dust, DN-Dust D-4. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York 


St. Louis 


Chi 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABIE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 





